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Goals and Roles in the Guidance Program’ 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


YEAR ago as I visited schools and 
A colleges and child guidance clinics 
in Europe I was even more aware than 
I have been in this country of the widely 
differing goals of guidance. 

For example, I visited a child guidance 
clinic in Paris to which the schools of 
that city refer more of their pupils than 
they refer to any other guidance center. 
It is located in a large city hospital. Most 
of the staff are medically and neurologi- 
cally trained. I asked to follow a child 
through this clinic to see just how it 
worked. Many of the youngsters I saw 
undoubtedly had phy sical defects. To 
my non- -medical eye it looked as if some 
of them had neurological troubles, but 
most of them appeared to be normally 
healthy and had been referred because 
of behavior disorders. 

The nine-year-old boy I was permitted 
to follow through had been referred by 

* An address given at the annual meeting of 


the Virginia Association of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers, March 15, 1951. 





a social agency because he had stolen 
his aunt’s pocketbook. After a careful 
physical and neurological examination 
had been given him by three doctors in 
white uniforms, an attractive young 
psychologist gave him a Binet test of 
intelligence. Next he was escorted to 
a ward full of white beds side by side. 
His formidable appearing case history 
was turned over to an alert young medi- 
cal interne who was in charge of the 
ward. A nurse took the boy off, saw that 
he got a bath, gave him a hospital night 
shirt, and put him to bed. I asked what 
would happen to him next. As I under- 
stood it (and their English, I will admit, 
was better than my French), they in- 
tended to keep the boy there in bed for 
a while. The psychologist with whom I 
talked regretted that they didn’t have 
play space, toys, and activities adapted 
to the needs of the youngsters, but— 
because the clinic was in a hospital, be- 
cause they had neurologists, nurses, medi- 

cal internes, medicine, and beds and little 
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else—it seemed the thing to do to put 
the youngsters to bed and treat them by 
medicine and nursing. This procedure 
impressed me as a fantastic way of trying 
to help a boy who had stolen his aunt’s 
pocketbook, but it showed me how much 
our goals are distorted by the situation 
in which we work. It also illustrated how 
we tend to have confidence in and to use 
whatever skills and techniques we have, 
without examining critically just how 
really applicable our techniques are to 
the problem. 

Another guidance center located in a 
lycée in Paris illustrated the way we 
tend to adopt as right what we have 
been taught. This center, administered 
jointly, I was told, by a psychologist and 
a psychiatrist, used many of the same 
techniques for understanding and help- 
ing children that we use in the Guidance 
Laboratory at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. These, because of their familiarity 
I suppose, seemed all right to me. But 
in addition to these similar techniques, 
they told me they usually find at some 
point in their treatment that it is helpful 
to have a number of sessions with a 
child during which he lies down on a 
couch and talks about his dreams. All I 
could learn by my questions about the 
couch and their dream analysis of chil- 
dren and adolescents was that very fa- 
mous authorities had found these tech- 
niques valuable and that of course they 
therefore would use them in their Guid- 
ance Center. 

In France, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
and England I met vocational guidance 
evangelists who had read books from the 
United States, had studied and translated 
tests and developed some competence in 
the fields of aptitude testing and statistics. 
These individuals were usually promot- 
ing reformation of school systems in 
their countries. They had seen a great 


vision of handling children in masses, of 
sorting them into about three groups, of 
assigning them at twelve years of age 
to different types of schools, of estimat- 
ing how many of what kinds of trained 
workers their countries would need, and 
of feeding from schools into these jobs 
enough of various kinds of workers to 
keep their states going well. These guid- 
ance workers had found the answers and 
were dedicated to their goals. 

At the Erica Foundation, a child guid- 
ance clinic in Stockholm, I found at least 
one guidance worker who had borrowed 
the best she could find from England and 
Holland and was applying her extraor- 
dinary insights and skills in what seemed 
to me vital and creative ways. She and 
her staff were giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to their work, criticizing and 
ev aluating as they worked, inventing and 
creating, and slow ly pushing ahead. Their 
sole concern seemed to be how, through 
their efforts and ingenuity, Sweden could 
learn better to guide each of its children 
to enjoyment of a richer and more pro- 
ductive life. 

It makes one wonder how a profes- 
sional worker finds the goals which he 
uses to guide his efforts. He seems to 
find them in one or more combinations 
of the following ways: 

1. He will tend to accept as his goals 
those of the program in which he has 
worked—goals which are accepted by 
those who for him have authority, goals 
with which through association in the 
program he has become familiar. Goals 
he has known well that have seemed to 
work, he tends to adopt and cling to 
thereafter as serviceable and right for his 
own work. 

2. Or he will tend to adopt as his goals 
the objectives which, in his graduate 
study, his professors have set up as the 
true goals of guidance. 
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3. He may seize avidly in his profes- 
sional reading on the ideas that are con- 
genial to his own philosophy and use 
them to reinforce the professional goals 
he has already set up. 

4. Or if he has laboriously acquired 
certain skills and techniques, it is only 
natural that his goals should have a great 
deal to do with that about which he 
knows most; that he should want to con- 
tinue to do what he knows best how 
to do. 


CAN OUR GOALS MOVE? 


Goals are of vital importance. They 
determine the direction of our efforts 
and the meaning our efforts can have; 
they motivate; they energize. And yet I 
suspect we have spent much more time 
in this whole guidance business working 
on what and how than we have on why 
and where. 

At the moment I sense a good deal of 
concern among guidance workers as to 
our roles, but considerable complacency 
as to our goals. Maybe it is because we 
think—or hope—we have arrived. It is 
my belief that to arrive at a professional 
goal and not to seek for further and bet- 
ter goals means that death has already 
set in. 

Do not most professional workers tend 
to become complacent? Is it not natural 
to want to cling to the known, the fa- 
miliar, the commonly accepted? How 
can one bring criticism to bear on com- 
placency? How can one balance neatly 
between fair and forthright criticism of 
factors external to oneself and fair and 
searching criticism of one’s own capaci- 
ties and accomplishments? How does one 
move from criticism to creativity? Then 
how does an individual keep from be- 
coming complacent about his more cre- 
ative accomplishments? How can he keep 
alive his critical faculties? How can he 


continue to search himself honestly and 
courageously but without punishing and 
disabling himself? How can he be ob- 
jective and fair in his criticism of ex- 
ternal factors without projecting into his 
criticism too much that is within himself? 

One of the most able young men to 
take his doctor’s degree under my spon- 
sorship during the past five years was 
immediately made dean of personnel in 
a large university. He took office early 
in the fall, while his colleagues on the 
personnel staff were still on vacation. 
During the newcomer’s first week in his 
job the president asked him to give a 
final review to the architects’ plans for 
three new buildings, estimated to cost 
five and one half million dollars. They 
included an administration building with 
two floors for the personnel staff, a stu- 
dent activities building, and a residence 
hall. As the new dean studied these plans 
he found himself both fascinated and 
deeply resentful of the fact that in those 
hours he was immutably fixing in steel 
and stone the ideas and goals that he held 
at that moment for the personnel pro- 
gram on that campus, about which he felt 
that he knew all too little. The next week 
the president asked him to draw up and 
give him the budget for the next two 
years’ personnel program, which the 
president then was required to take to the 
state legislature for action. Again the 
dean felt that exigencies of life were con- 
spiring to trap and freeze him in his own 
half-formed goals. How, he protested, 
can we keep ourselves free to grow, to 
criticize former goals, to set new ones? 
Must a person such as he (and, I would 
add, the rest of us) at some point so in- 
volve himself that he must forever there- 
after commit himself to defending and 
upholding goals that once were the best 
he knew? 

Two years ago at one of the annual 
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guidance meetings a man of national 
prominence, a good friend of long-stand- 
ing, took me earnestly to task. Didn’t I 
know, he asked, that I was adding to his 
difficulties by my inconsistencies? Ten 
year ago I had advocated, in print, cer- 
tain ideas, certain programs, certain roles, 
and now, again in print, I had publicly 
revised my ideas. The program he had so 
carefully developed ten years ago was 
now being attacked as out of date. Per- 
haps, he thought, my position gave me 
freedom to the point of irresponsibility 
in changing my mind, abandoning old 
ideas, and adopting new goals. But, he 
complained (and I felt deep sy mpathy 
for him), how could a person in his 
position who had given so many hostages 
to fortune, who had, of necessity, advo- 
cated and built a certain kind of pro- 
gram, who had set up jobs and appointed 
staff to certain roles—how could he ever 
be permitted to change his mind? His 
feeling quite clearly was that I had be- 
trayed him and that his best friends pro- 
fessionally now were those who ten 
years ago had set up the same kind of 
programs that he had and so—being in 
the same fix—could still be depended 
upon to fight on his side. His job and his 
whole professional future depended on 
his defending successfully the ideas he 
had built into his program ten years ago. 


FINDING NEW ROLES 


What are the forces that destroy cre- 
ativity, and what are the forces that 
promote it? 

L. Thomas Hopkins says people are 
sharply divided into two groups, the au- 
thoritarian and the cooperative, because 
of their beliefs as to how problems can 
best be solved. He says also that the 
group who believes in the way of co- 
operation rather than authority asserts 
that: 


... our Western civilization can be saved 
to become vigorous and healthy in the fu- 
ture only if the basic authoritarian human 
relationships are rejected, abandoned, elimi- 
nated wherever they may be operating. To 
replace them this group wants to use co- 
operative human relations as the basic cli- 
mate of opinion and process by which to 
resolve or solve all problems of living 
among ourselves and with other peoples. It 
holds that this cooperative process respects 
individuality, develops intelligence, pro- 
motes creativeness, and matures personality 
to the point where thoughtful, deliberative, 
human action can replace the less human, 
less intelligent, and socially less valuable 
power controls. . . . The real issue in the 
world today is whether we shall continue 
the dominant controls to extinction or 
whether we have courage enough now to 
change to other forms of human relations 
which offer greater possibilities of a 
broader, richer, fuller life in the future.! 


Dr. Hopkins says it takes courage; it 
also takes patience ‘and determination and 
the most searching and continuous analy- 
sis of one’s own personality needs and 
one’s spontaneous reactions in human re- 
lations. But of whom might we more 
fully expect an honest and persistent 
practice of the cooperative way than of 
personnel people? Our basic intentions, 
our more carefully thought-out state- 
ments, all demonstrate that in our better 
moments we recognize authoritarianism 
for what it is: the attempt to coerce and 
compel others to courses they would not 
choose of their own free will. It violates 
respect for individuality, is designed to 
secure conformity rather than to dev elop 
intelligence, disregards creativity, and 
does not contribune to the maturation of 
personality. 

Many other personnel people, like 
those of us at Teachers College, are 


1L. Thomas Hopkins, “The Need Is Great, 
the Time Is Now.” Teachers College Record, 
November, 1948, p. 85. 
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turning to the study of group process to 
learn more about the complex process of 
cooperation. We are convinced that col- 
Jaborative attitudes and techniques must 
be learned; that there is no one of us who 
cannot infinitely improve his attitudes, 
know ledge, and skills in this area. What 
would it mean in our guidance programs 
to practice and demonstrate in our rela- 
tions with others the art of cooperation? 
I believe the potential values are limitless. 
Why not adopt as a goal for our guid- 
ance programs the replacement of au- 
thoritarianism by the practice of coop- 
erative human relations? 

Books about guidance and personnel 
work usually dwell on the word “serv- 
ices.” We are urged in most such books 
(including some for which I must take 
responsibility ) to set up a complete range 
of personnel services and to see that they 
are operated efficiently. The student (or 
the employee) is to be provided by the 
personnel administrator and his staff with 
services that will adequately meet his 
needs. Each of the various services of the 
complete program is made the responsi- 
bility of a specialist who is charged with 
satisfying the student’s needs that fall 
within his special area. The goal becomes 
the maintenance of services. The purpose 
may subtly become a patronizing one. 
The end result may be that the student 
(or employee) will come to expect that 
others must and will meet his needs— 
that he need not attempt to meet them 
for himself or through cooperative effort. 

These successive definitions of guid- 
ance are widely known: first, that guid- 
ance is “seeing through Johnny”—the 
diagnostic, analy tical taking apart of 
Johnny; second, that guidance is “help- 
ing Johnny see through himself”; third, 
that guidance is “helping Johnny 
through”—the providing of efficient 
services to meet his many needs; and, 


finally, that guidance is “helping Johnny 
see himself through.” May there not be 
an even more satisfactory definition that 
smacks less of rugged individualism as 
the pinnacle of guidance efforts, and 
more of helping Johnny learn how to 
work with others to set and gain social 
goals whereby all are benefited? 

In consulting during the past few 
years in a number of colleges, universi- 
ties, and schools, I have thought I could 
see clearly that the goal of providing 
services for students confined and re- 
tarded growth. True, the idea of serv- 
ices provides a tidy scheme whereby 
functions and roles for performing this 
or that service can be neatly doled out 
to this or that teacher, to this or that 
specialist, with certain roles retained by 
the administrators of the program. It 
adds up to a neat and tidy picture but, 
at best, it all seems like an animated car- 
toon instead of the intelligent, coopera- 
tive, and creative interaction of con- 
cerned and growing people. 

In the writings of prominent person- 
nel experts one finds great emphasis on 
the virtues of line-and-staff organization, 
an insistence that hierarchy of relation- 
ship within the personnel organization is 
in accordance with laws of nature, that 
submission and dominance make for a 
type of efficiency and are therefore to be 
developed and maintained. But are these 
ideas, that in some situations are them- 
selves goals, the best that we know, the 
highest goals for which to strive? Ex- 
perts in administration, such as Luther 
Gulick, say: 


Any large and complicated enterprise would 
be incapable of effective operation if re- 
liance for coordination were placed on or- 
ganization alone. Organization is necessary; 
in a large enterprise it is essential, but it 
does not take the place of a dominant cen- 
tral idea as the foundation of action and 
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self-coordination in the daily operation of 
all parts of the enterprise. . . . The power 
of an idea to serve as the foundation of co- 
ordination is so great that one may observe 
many examples of coordination even in the 
absence of any single leader or of any 
framework of authority.* 


The goal of guidance should be not to 
set up and maintain organizational pyra- 
mids of authority, but to keep in opera- 
tion such vital interaction of people in 
terms of their common problems that as 
one dominant central idea wears out or 
ceases to engage their full concern an- 
other dominant central idea is develop- 
ing from the group to serve as their 
foundation of action and self-coordina- 
tion. Now that, as a goal, is worthy of 
the mettle of the best of guidance 
workers. 

In attempting to substitute the idea 
of teamwork for hierarchy, and collabo- 
ration for dominance and submission, we 
in personnel work are not lone pioneers. 
There is evidence that in the adminis- 
tration of schools this same idea has 
begun to take root.* 


MOUNTAINS UNCLIMBED 


Is our goal to get boys and girls on 
“the right track” as early as possible, to 
switch them deftly from course to course, 
from school to college, from college to 
beginning job, and from beginning to 
more responsible job, all with an eye to 
the kinds and numbers of trained men 
and women that our vast economic ma- 
chine needs to keep it going? I’m sure 
that many guidance workers would find 
no fault with this goal. It is a noble ideal 


2Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on 
the Science of Administration. Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Columbia University, New 
York, 1937, p- 37- 

8’Daniel R. Davies, “Organization Patterns 
for Today’s Schools.” Teachers College Record, 


November, 1950, pp. 90-97. 


that: calls for all their finest skills and 
widest knowledge. But again I wonder. 

Some of you may have read in the 
Reader’s Digest for March the thought- 
ful article by Wylie. 


I have often thought that when men set out 
to climb unscaled mountains or to penetrate 
unexplored regions of the earth their real 
quest was the discovery of themselves. They 
sought to test what manner of men they 
were, learn what were their strengths and 
weaknesses. How would they stand up to 
an unknown ordeal? On the answer to these 
questions depended the real success or fail- 
ure of their mission—indeed of their whole 
lives.* 


It is undoubtedly a good thing to have 
our mountains climbed and our world 
explored. It is undoubtedly desirable to 
have bridges built and streets swept and 
houses painted and food grown. But is 
that the highest goal guidance can erect 
for itself—to get people on certain tracks 
so they will end up carrying on those 
necessary jobs? 

The following are two very simple 
illustrations of what might be guidance 
of a higher and better sort. 

The mother of a little boy almost four 
was concerned about his violent temper. 
When matters did not go to suit him, he 
resorted to tantrums. She spanked him, 
she ignored him, she did everything she 
could think of to make him get over this. 
She worried about the serious conse- 
quences if he could not learn to control 
his temper. 

The little boy’s father was a quiet man. 
He could offer no glib answers when his 
wife talked over with him their child’s 
problem. But he managed to spend more 
and more time with the youngster, being 
friends with him, watching to see what 


47. A. R. Wylie, “Strength for These Days.” 
Reader’s Digest, March 1951, p. 1. 
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interested him, what challenged him, 
what bothered him. 

One afternoon the child’s mother came 
in quietly from shopping. In the kitchen 
she caught a glimpse of boy and man sit- 
ting on the floor. The boy had the egg 
beater and was utterly engrossed in try- 
ing to make it work. His left hand 
wouldn’t hold it upright while his right 
hand tried to turn it around. He was 
having a bad time and she waited to see 
him blow up and throw the egg beater 
through the window. But the boy didn’t 
do it. Once or twice he looked at his 
father, who smiled and sat quietly watch- 
ing and steadying him. Little by little, 
the child made his left hand and his right 
hand do what he wanted them to do. 
Finally, he jumped up and danced around 
the kitchen. He had stuck to it, he had 
done it, and he had not blown up! 

The other illustration comes from my 
own personal experience. When my son 
was about five I remember that he had 
apparently done something naughty. I 
slapped his hand. He was a sensitive 
youngster and disapproval was hard for 
him to bear. But this time he looked up 
at me with the most radiant smile on his 
face and said, “I don’t have to cry, 
Mommy. Why, I don’t have to cry.” 
Whatever I had meant him to learn by 
my disapproval of his behavior was com- 
pletely insignificant by comparison with 
his discovery of new strength within 
himself. 1, too, forgot all about the little 
thing and rejoiced “quietly with him that 
he had found out something about how 
to become a man. 

Miss Wylie says further in her recent 
article: 


To be without fear is to lack imagina- 
tion, sensitivity and compassion. Without it 
we can never be truly courageous. It is how 
we handle fear, our response to its acid 


test, that reveals us not only to our fellows 
but to ourselves. The mountain climber, 
coming down from his high mountain, per- 
haps defeated, is at peace. He has met fear 
face to face and has not flinched. He will 
never be really afraid again. For he has 
found out that, in the hour of supreme 
peril, he does not have to fear himself... . 
Life may be long or short. Sooner or later 
we all die. It is our manner of living and 
dying that makes our significance. And 
within all of us is the capacity to live and 
die gallantly. How to exert that capacity 
in our daily round with its smaller trials, 
its nagging, unheroic frictions, is not easy. 

. When I am using myself wisely I take 
time off to go back into myself, to possess 
myself, to try to reach those reserves wait- 
ing to be called upon. I remind myself 
that the things that are fretting or even 
frightening me are of themselves colorless 
and without significance. What matters is 
whether they get me down or whether I 
stand up to them. If I succeed in this spirit- 
ual exercise, a small miracle takes place. | 
am no longer fretted, no longer frightened. 


The guidance worker in a fascist state 
would have as his highest goal the guid- 
ing of boys and girls into work that 
would make his country economically 
strong and powerful. The guidance 
worker who has as his goal helping boys 
and girls grow up fine and strong knows 
that strong, free people can together 
make a better world than any guidance 
worker has yet dreamed of. 

How can we as guidance workers in- 
crease the odds that children and em- 
ployees will have more opportunities to 
discover and build on the strengths that 
are in them? Certainly it cannot be done 
by setting up high-powered counseling 
bureaus to which all are required to come 
for counsel at the convenience of the 
counselors, and to which a few may find 
their way at other than scheduled times. 
Certainly we believe in mountains and 
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forests and egg beaters, and I even believe 
in slaps on the hand at times. But pre- 
scribing these things for everyone will 
not bring about the results we want. 

Children are more apt to find the safe, 
quiet spots within themselves if they 
spend much of their time with the kind of 
teacher who understands that multipli- 
cation tables and history and physics 
and literature may be the equivalent of 
mountains and forests; that failures and 
defeats may become gateways to cour- 
age. But how many teachers now know 
these things? For that matter, how many 
personnel workers know them? May be 
this represents an unexplored region 
where guidance workers and teachers 
can work together to discover how chil- 
dren are helped to grow. 

Perhaps in their efforts to cooperate 
in this project they might try to learn 
something more about the nature of co- 
operation itself, of which I spoke earlier. 
What are the obstacles—and there are 
always stumbling blocks—to coopera- 
tion? Do they all have to do with such 
matters as time and schedule? How much 
of the difficulty lies in the fact that we 
know too little how to feel with others? 
Psychologists identify five basic ways 
that we feel in relation to others: we 
often feel against others (we feel hostile 
and aggressive toward them—we wish 
and may try to push them around); or 
we feel for them (we wish to coddle and 
protect and take care of them); or we 
feel toward them (wishing to be depend- 
ent upon them); or we feel away from 
them (wishing merely to withdraw and 


avoid them); or, with practice, we can 
learn how to feel with others—and this, 
we are told, is an ability that yields rich 
personal and social rewards. 

The Ford Foundation says in its state- 
ment on human needs: 


The critical problems which obstruct ad- 
vancement in human welfare and progress 
toward democratic goals are today social 
rather than physical in character. The prob- 
lems and opportunities of our time arise out 
of man’s relations to man—rather than his 
relations to the physical worid.° 


How can we in the personnel field work 
most effectively at the problem of man’s 
relations to man? Isn’t it possible that the 
best or maybe only way is, through our 
schools and factories and homes, to evalu- 
ate our present human relations, coop- 
eratively set out to practice better ones, 
cooperatively evaluate our attempts, and 
then try again? 

There are still plenty of unscaled 
mountains and unexplored regions in this 
profession of ours. No one need sit and 
look out from the height of our present 
little molehills. We have little as yet to 
defend and much to explore. There are 
those who complain that guidance and 
personnel work has attracted to itself too 
many tinkerers, too many people with the 
lust for power over others, too many 
little people. But none of us needs stay 
little. With Miss Wylie we may discover 
that in trying to scale mountains we can 
find our own strength. 


5 Report of the Ford Foundation, September 
27, 1950, p. 10. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


pew the responsibilities of educa- 
tional administration are expanding, 
no one who is more than casually ac- 
quainted with the job will deny. Testi- 
mony comes in from many sources. Ad- 
ministrators themselves who have served 
over a long period of years testify that 
within the past decade a substantial in- 
crease in the demands of the job has oc- 
curred. Wives of administrators complain 
not only of their pseudo- -widow hood 
but also of the fish-bowl type “privacy” 
of their home lives. Even resorting to un- 
listed telephone numbers is very little 
help in solving the problem of twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week tours 
of nyt 
A perplexing factor is that many of 

the newer demands made upon the school 
man do not fall within the usual concep- 
tion of the job. Yet somehow or other 
they seem unavoidable, and certainly not 
unrelated to the process of education. 
Dozens of illustrations of these demands 
could be cited. They include serving on 
education committees of service clubs, 
on library boards of trustees, on com- 
munity planning committees, in welfare 
agency drives, as a speaker before in- 
numerable community groups, and as 
consultant to professional schools pre- 
paring school administrators. 

Then there is the evidence that comes 


from the apparently increased incidence 
of our occupational diseases: hyperten- 
sion, intestinal disorders, ulcers, and heart 
attacks. 

That administrators are concerned 
enough to do something about the mat- 
ter is seen in the mushrooming of state 
and local study groups on the problems 
of the superintendency. In the East a few 
examples are found in a study sponsored 
by the superintendents of West Vir- 
ginia, the plans to start an investigation 
next year by the administrators of the 
states of Virginia and Delaware, the 
plans of the state association in New 
Jersey to continue its study on an ex- 
panded scale next year, the fascinating 
study of the changing pattern of the 
superintendency just completed by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, the 
study which almost amounts to a fight 
for survival among the intermediate dis- 
trict superintendents i in New York State, 
and the unanimous decision of the Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Pennsylvania at 
their Hershey meeting in the spring of 
1951 to begin a study of their own soon. 

Nor have concern and action been 
lacking at the national level. Shortly 
after Worth McClure became Executive 
Secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators, he and a spe- 
cial committee of the Association ap- 
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proached several foundations with a re- 
quest for funds to finance an intensive 
study of the situation. McClure and the 
officers of the Association knew that the 
difficulties besetting superintendents were 
not merely local affairs; they were hear- 
ing substantially the same story every- 
where. They knew, too, that the meas- 
ures necessary to improve the situation 
were going to be time-consuming, intri- 
cate, and costly. They had in mind a 
national effort supported by rich re- 
sources in ability and dollars. 

When these men approached the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation they found 
a receptive audience. Independently the 
Foundation staff had agreed that the 
administrators of our nation’s schools 
were key people in the struggle for im- 
proved health, happiness, and welfare as 
expressed in local communities. The 
Foundation and the AASA joined forces 
in the five-year Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration (CPEA).* 
The object of the CPEA is to work to- 
ward greater professionalization of the 
superintendency through teaming up 
various groups interested in the same 
object: the men in the field, graduate 
schools preparing administrators, state 
departments of education, school boards 
associations, and so on. Working through 
universities as administrative centers in 
various regions of the country, the CPEA 
is financed by a grant of over $3,000,000 
from W. K. Kellogg funds. 

Seventeen great universities have 
pledged themselves to cooperate in the 
venture in the Middle Atlantic region, 
the administrative center of which is 
located at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


*See John K. Norton, “Meeting the Chal- 
lenges to Educational Administration,” Teach- 
ers College Record, May, 1951. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 
COMPLEXITY OF THE JOB 


Some of the factors contributing to 
the complexity of the job can easily be 
“e out. They are discussed below. 

. Better understanding of the learn- 
faa process and of how children grow 
and develop. The progress that has been 
made in these areas during the past half- 
century is considerable. And even though 
our findings are meager in proportion to 
the problems ahead, already our profes- 
sional vocabularies include such words 
and concepts as “maturation,” “readi- 
ness,” “motivation,” “individual differ- 
ences,” “Gestalt,” “multiple intelligence,” 


“frustrations,” “psychotherapy,” “psy- 
chodrama,” “sociograms,” “T-groups,” 


and “depth interviews.” These ideas and 
many more are part and parcel of the 
process of education which the adminis- 
trator must foster and coordinate. Sup- 
posedly he has some degree of awareness 
of and competency in all the aspects of 
the process. Here, then, is a formidable 
assignment. The concept of the curricu- 
lum and the child’s relation to it held 
in 1900 is about as similar to the situa- 
tion today as a crystal detector radio set 
is to a television outfit. 

At this point some fundamental ques- 
tions are being raised. How much of the 
volume of material in these areas of learn- 
ing theory and child growth and devel- 
opment should be included in the profes- 
sional kit of the administrator? Which 
items does he need to know well enough 
to use operationally? Which of them 
does he need to have merely at the con- 
ceptual level? The answers to these ques- 
tions must be sought carefully, because 
no one person can be an expert in all of 
these areas. To attempt such would only 
lead to frustration. 

2. The extension of our schools verti- 
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cally from the nursery school to adult 
years and horizontally at each level into 
extra services. It should not be necessary 
to recount here the ways in which a 
well-rounded school system of today is 
different from the highly selective, lim- 
ited offering, three R’s school of 1900. 
A mere listing of the services and oppor- 
tunities existing in each on either side 
of a vertical line dividing a sheet of paper 
is dramatic enough. 

Nor has the extension ceased. There 
are sound indications that through tech- 
nological advances, machines will take 
over more and more of our routine work, 
leaving greater portions of non-work 
time for leisure and creative activities. 
Further, research in the aging process 
promises new vistas of longevity for 
mankind. If the peak level of man’s pro- 
ductivity extends to eighty and beyond, 
watch out for compulsory education at 
new, unheard-of age levels! Public edu- 
cation for all through what we now call 
“college years” and the availability of 
part-time adult education are not such 
distant possibilities now that we have 
experienced the GI Bill of Rights. 

Again some searching questions are in 
order. What sort of superman is required 
to be able to advise a board of education, 
for example, on such diverse topics as 
what nursery schools do for children, 
whether or not the school psychologist is 
doing a good job, life-adjustment educa- 
tion, radiant heating, the Harmon tech- 
nique, and collective bargaining con- 
tracts, to list only a few? Once the ques- 
tion has been put, the ramifications of 
the answer quickly illustrate the limita- 
tions which one lifetime would put on a 
person’s becoming proficient in all the 
areas. 

3. Increasing active interest in educa- 
tion by many groups in the population. 
Pressure groups, citizens’ committees, 


lay-professional advisory committees, ad- 
ministrative councils representing teach- 
ers, nonprofessional personnel and stu- 
dents, deputations at board meetings— 
all are adding to the administrator’s load. 
He needs eyes, sociologically speaking, 
not only in the back of his head but all 
around his head to search out the ebb 
and flow of interest currents within the 
social stream. He who lacks such circular 
vision may suddenly discover himself 
caught in a whirlpool. 

It is interesting and instructive to 
speculate as to why popular interest in 
education has grown so remarkably. 
Some say it may be an expression of 
hunger on the part of many people for 
a chance to participate in making deci- 
sions which count. With so many non- 
school governmental functions becoming 
increasingly centralized and consequently 
difficult to influence, the local control of 
schools stands out even more as a bas- 
tion of operational democracy. For ex- 
ample, superintendents out on Long 
Island say that the most vociferous and 
energetic participants in local school af- 
fairs are the New York City dwellers 
recently turned suburbanites. Never be- 
fore have they had a chance to influence 
school policy in such a direct fashion— 
and they love it! 

Another potent source of popular in- 
terest, of course, is the mounting cost 
of maintaining a good school system and 
the resulting taxes. 

Still another probable source of interest 
is in the growing realization that educa- 
tion and our schools are not neutral and 
never have been neutral in matters of 
political philosophy and morality and 
ethics. This truth has been forced upon 
us by the measures taken by the recent 
and present dictatorships—including So- 
viet Ccommunism—to control education 
as a matter of national policy. If they see 
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education as a great force in national and 
political survival, then, say many people, 
we should employ that force as effect- 
ively to preserve and cherish what we 
hold dear. 

Unfortunately, this zeal for self-pres- 
ervation and national realization runs 
amuck occasionally. For example, if we 
can assume that the Zolls and the Amos 
Frieses are so ideally inspired, we shall 
have to lay their distressing performance 
to abysmal ignorance and stubborn per- 
version of what good schools are like in 
the United States in 1951. If we cannot 
assume such praiseworthy inspiration, 
then the situation is even more critical. 
The attack pattern followed in Pasadena, 
in Denver, and more recently in Engle- 
wood (N.J.) challenges the ‘best in our 
American school tradition to a fight for 
survival. Upon the superintendent, as the 
head of the school system, the burden 
falls heaviest. 

Adding all the evidences of popular 
interest in participating in the affairs of 
the schools, it again is apparent that to- 
day’s school executive has little time for 
getting into mischief. How to deal con- 
structively with such complex forces is 
a topic usually omitted from our prepara- 
tion programs or dealt with superficially. 

4. Absence of a real theory or ade- 
quate conception of administration in our 
schools. Here is a real stumbling block, 
too. So much of what we do is oppor- 
tunistic response to the emergency of the 
moment or copied from other organiza- 
tional fields such as the military, busi- 
ness, and industry. Any good physical 
scientist has his theory or theories to 
guide him in researches and decision mak- 
ing. But administrators are still, com- 
paratively, operating at the alchemist 
stage. Here are a few “daffynitions” 
which illustrate the point: 


Administrivia: What administrators spend 
most of their days cleaning up. 

Administrology: How administrators make 
decisions in the absence of an accept- 
able theory. 

Administetrics: How administrators make 
sure that they are directly involved in 
the birth of every new idea. 

Adminhysteria: The state administrators 
enter after a long, trying day terminat- 
ing in a board meeting during which 
various irate citizenry sounded off on 
bus routes, tax rates, and juvenile de- 
linquency, laying the whole responsi- 
bility in the lap of the superintendent! 


WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR THE JOB? 


This is precisely what the CPEA is 
trying to discover. In the Middle At- 
lantic Region, our approach is threefold: 
first, through studies of the job of the 
administrator to discover its demands, 
ramifications, and_ possibilities; second, 
through studies of the curricula and other 
institutional facilities of the graduate 
schools preparing administrators; and 
third, through finding out how to attract 
the right kind of people to enter the 
profession. In each case, the approach is 
through team effort and also through 
action research. Team effort is essential 
for so complex a problem. The educa- 
tional administrator cannot go it alone; 
he needs the aid of other disciplines, such 
as sociology, cultural anthropology, po- 
litical science, and public administration. 
Action research is interested both in get- 
ting information avd in bringing about 
desired changes in behavior at the same 
time. 

Remembering that the CPEA has been 
operating for only about a year, here are 
some facts, hunches, and hypotheses as of 
this moment coming out of our work in 
this region. 
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Concerning the Job Itself. 


The job of the administrator is ex- 
panding in scope. An item analysis of 
the more than 1,400 practices of the 
seventy superintendents in the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council collected last 
year during their study of the superin- 
tendency shows many activities not even 
mentioned in earlier studies. Council 
superintendents no longer operate pri- 
marily w ithin the school system; they 
are literally superintendents of education 
through their extensive community con- 
tacts ‘ond organizational affiliations. In- 
deed, the largest groups of items dealt 
with community contact problems, in- 
terpersonal and group relations, and 
problems of communication. 

In other words, the superintendent of 
schools as the community’s best trained 
and highest paid public official is being 
called upon to play a more active part in 
public affairs generally. People expect 
him to run the school system with one 
hand, so to speak, w hile he does many 
other education-related things with his 
other hand. 

Not only is the job expanding in scope; 
it is also changing in pattern. The above 
discussion indicates that the superintend- 
ency in the Council communities is less 
a matter of “internal” school operation 
as traditionally conceived and more a 
matter of group relations, maintaining 
communication with all the groups and 
persons involved, and otherwise sitting 
on top of the heap while specialists carry 
on the details. 

Another dramatic example of the 
changing pattern comes from the study 
of the district superintendents in New 
York State. They are comparable to 
county superintendents who operate at a 
level intermediate between the local 
schools and the state department of edu- 


cation. The CPEA is assisting those men 
to study their job with a view to legis- 
lative action. They have been active for 
twenty-five years in helping to centralize 
schools and now find themselves with 
little to do but routine paper work. In- 
stead of a dozen or so one-room schools 
to supervise, there may now be only one 
or two central school districts with beau- 
tiful plants and excellent staffs. Those 
district superintendents want to find out 
if there are any important functions left 
for an intermediate district administrator 
to perform. And they are finding some 
critically important ones. 

The job is requiring more staff. The 
old idea that no more than 4 per cent of 
the current expense budget should go for 
general control is no longer tenable. How 
much it will be is an open question at this 
moment. Certainly 10 per cent would not 
be a disproportionate figure. 

There are some serious blind spots in 
our conception of the job as outlined in 
the typical text in school administration. 
During the summer two industrial en- 
gineers and an outstanding superintend- 
ent of schools helped us to construct a 
“model” of the job of the superintendent. 
No one will deny the usefulness of the 
“model” idea in the physical science 
realm. For example, the periodic chart of 
the elements which graces the wall of 
most high school chemistry classrooms 
was prepared when only a few elements 
were known. Their curious properties led 
to the suggestion of a regular arrange- 





resulted, and by means of it the blind 
spots or empty spaces were filled through 
directed research. Many similar examples 
from the physical sciences could be cited. 

We believe that we now have a three- 
dimensional model which will markedly 
extend our power of analysis. Although 
it is still in the dev elopmental stage, we 
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have checked it with more than two 
dozen superintendents and apparently 
have their enthusiastic endorsement to go 
ahead. Our model shows up blind spots 
or gaps which may lead us to a better 
understanding of the job when those gaps 
are filled in. 


Concerning Institutions Preparing School 
Administrators. 


Institutional curricula must be more 
closely related to the demands of the 
field. Such evidence as is now available 
from our studies of the job and from the 
application of the “model” mentioned 
above indicates that the typical profes- 
sional curriculum overemphasizes man- 
agerial functions and techniques and deals 
superficially or not at all with purposes, 
goals, and similar concerns in the realm 
of educational statesmanship. It is not 
enough merely to know how to keep the 
machinery running; where the enter- 
prise is going and its relation to the 
general welfare locally, nationally, and 
internationally must be clearly in the 
consciousness of the educational admin- 
istrators of the future. 

Proper instruction for the job will re- 
quire not only a fairly substantial num- 
ber of experts in aspects of educational 
administration, but more productive con- 
tacts with other resources of the univer- 
sity. 

Expenditures per student must rise 
drastically. This is too important an area 
of public service to get along on the 
dregs of public support. What the figure 
will be no one knows, but $2,000 per stu- 
dent per year at the post- -master’s level 
is, if anything, conservative. 

Pre-service preparation must go be- 
yond the typical master’s degree and ex- 
isting state certification requirements. It 
is likely that we must decide what it 
takes to prepare for the job, abolish the 


master’s degree, and bestow the doctor's 
degree on persons professionally prepared 
and competent, as is now done in the 
medical profession. 

In-service work, in clinics, school 
study council work, survey teams, etc., 
will increasingly be dissociated from de- 
gree work. Such activities as the CASDA 
clinics (Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association, a study council of 
some fifty school systems around the 
Albany State College for Teachers) last 
spring are illustrative. ‘There superintend- 
ents, college professors, state department 
officials, and invited consultants met to 
tackle such administrative problems as 
proper budget construction, school-com- 
munity contacts, and so on. By such pro- 
cedures, colleges help keep their pro- 
fessors and curricula up to date too. 

The kind of education for school ad- 
ministration visualized here will require 
the united, coordinated efforts of grad- 
uate schools of education, professional 
associations of school] administrators, state 
departments of education, school board 
associations, and school systems sur- 
rounding the graduate schools. Again, the 
success of the medical profession in this 
respect is instructive. We are told that 
the best medical service typically is 
found within a radius of fifty miles of 
a medical college. 

State and professional certification of 
the institution will be in the light of some 
such comprehensive analysis of total 
service to the profession. The profession 
clearly needs fewer and stronger grad- 
uate institutions. 


Concerning Recruitment and 
Selection for the Job. 


Some system of recruiting is called 
for. Experience in this and other fields 
indicates that the well-nigh complete 
“volunteer” plan which we now follow 
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turns up a good deal of unusable ma- 
terial. Perhaps our profession should op- 
erate a “farm system” comparable to that 
used in big league baseball. To operate 
such a farm, we shall need the coopera- 
tive efforts of the groups mentioned as 
being concerned with the education of 
the recruits. 

Selection will be much easier once we 
know more about the dimensions and de- 
mands of the job. Some suggestions as to 
what these may be are beginning to be 
made. For example, it is probable that 
no person who cannot easily and skill- 
fully work with and through people 
should be encouraged to attempt this job. 

Part of the cost to society and to the 
student in time and money can be met 


through a paid internship program, the 
basic features of which have already been 
tried and proved. Additional funds must 
be found for the balance of the cost. 


CONCLUSION 


Slightly more than one hundred years 
ago the first school superintendencies 
were established in this country. Fifty 
years later the job had developed enough 
so that preparation for the position began 
to be announced in university catalogues. 
Fifty more years have gone by. If there 
is any validity in the fifty-year social lag 
which some sociologists talk about, then 
we may now be on the threshold of the 
next historical development in this pro- 
fession of educational administration. 
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F . pega have the intrinsic ability 


to assume the responsibilities which 
the pressures of social change necessitate. 
In the past they have shown their ability 
to learn the technique of adjustment and, 
with a new epoch thrust upon them, they 
can learn anew the democratic skills re- 
quired of citizens participating in the 
evolution of their age. At no time in the 
history of this nation has the need for 
active adult citizenshp been more acute 
than now. We are facing the militant 
forces of totalitarianism which seek to 
destroy our social system, and internal 
doubts and dissensions divide us at a 
moment when unity is a prerequisite for 
survival. Insidious beliefs and ideologies 
strive to confuse and mislead us. External 
forces tend to blind us to the recognition 
and proper evaluation of the more potent 
dissolution that is spreading internally. 
Political and moral confusion, result- 
ing from the enormity of the problem of 
human survival, gives rise to an apathetic 
and indifferent citizenry. Important issues 
are too complex and difficult for the 
average man and woman to interpret, 
and the confusing rapidity of social 
change has as a corollary the resort to 
authoritarian patterns w hereby they re- 
lieve themselves of the responsibilities of 
decision making, leaving that to selected 
leaders. Through such apathy and reluc- 
tance our citizenry is prone to let slip 
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from its grasp the fundamentals of civic 
control, giving that power to the ever- 
increasing numbers who covet it. 

To increase participation it is impera- | 
tive that we rekindle a militant devotion 
to the principles and practice of democ- 
racy so vital to national preservation. 
The burden of this action must, of neces- 
sity, fall heavily upon the agencies of 
our democratic society, to which the 
people have entrusted ‘the responsibility 
of bringing to them and their children 
the mastery of the tools of citizenship 
and the desire to use these tools in de- 
termining the course of their own des- 
tiny. Every segment of American life is 
involved, from the simplest group asso- 
ciations to the more complex interac- 
tions of social institutions in community 
life. 

With utmost confidence in the in- 
trinsic ability and inborn desire of people 
to live democratically, and with com- 
plete recognition of the grave responsi- 
bilities of educational forces in equipping 
them for this, the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation’ entered upon a program of re- 
search in October, 1949, designed to ex- 


1 The Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been con- 
cerned with the study of numerous aspects of 
the problem of community adult education. 
Various research studies by members of the 
staff, upon which this discussion is based, are 
cited herein. 
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plore problems and develop the tech- 


niques of education for adult citizenship. 


This program has taken the form of 
two lines of inquiry: (1) a study of 
individuals educating themselves for 
more responsible citizenship, and (2) an 
investigation into the role of those com- 
munity institutions primarily concerned 
with the educational development of 
adults as resources in furthering this 
process of self-education. 

These inquiries have brought forth a 
number of significant facts which have 
material importance for potential solu- 
tions to the problem of reawakening a 
concern for and promoting active par- 
ticipation in citizenship. In a number of 
instances the results of this research have 
been of sufficient importance to suggest 
the need for a re-evaluation and redevel- 
opment of individual and _ institutional 
relationships in terms of the total com- 
munity structure. 


ADULT CITIZENS AND THEIR 
COMMUNITY 


The individual is the core of the social 
system. The structure which exists in 
society is the product of the combined 
efforts of individuals to achieve the kind 
of social environment in which they can 
accomplish the highest degree of self- 
achievement. The simple organizations 
that people develop to accomplish their 
purposes evolve into intricate formal 
structures which always tend to persist 
in formalized terms, in spite of environ- 
mental changes. Thus, such organizations 
soon become ineffective because human 
needs change; consequently, the people 
have to be always aware of their cur- 
rent needs and purposes in order to ma- 
nipulate the social structure so that it 
will continue to serve their purposes. 

To be constantly attuned to their en- 
vironment, and in order to increase their 


capacity to solve both their individual 
and their common problems, people must 
engage in a process of continuing educa- 
tion. Such self-education is inevitable. 
Professional educators face the problem 
of making this education more significant 
and more applicable to the complex of 
problems arising in the changing environ- 
ment. These educators, then, need some 
knowledge of the quality and extent of 
individual self-education in order to de- 
termine more accurately their relation- 
ship to it in terms of what they do not 
need to do as well as of their positive 
contributions. To this end the Institute 
of Adult Education has undertaken the 
study of individuals educating them- 
selves in their day-to-day experiences. 


Individuals in Their Personal 
Groups 


In the process of everyday living, indi- 
viduals are constantly seeking close fel- 
lowship with others and in so doing form 
close associations without, necessarily, the 
overt awareness of those involved. These 
associations form an integral part of the 
normal life of most people, are based 
upon mutual attraction, and are the means 
whereby individuals learn to live to- 
gether. Such associations exist independ- 
ently of the organized community life 
surrounding them and are the basis of 
the social structure. The process through 
which they come into being and con- 
tinue their existence is a valuable educa- 
tional experience basic to participation 
in community life. To learn more defi- 
nitely the details of this process in terms 
of its relationship to the total community 
educational scene, the Institute of Adult 
Education undertook an investigation of 
informal group life in the depressed Man- 
hattanville section of New York City.’ 


? Hurley H. Doddy, Informal Groups and 
the Community. Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, 1951. (In press) 
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It is evident that informal groups per- 
form an important function in the life 
of the community, for they are a means 
of integrating isolated individuals. They 
come into existence in response to a uni- 
versal human need, in the proximity of 
isolated individuals at work or at home, 
under the circumstances of repeated con- 
tacts of the same individuals, and through 
the specific personality attraction of these 
individuals for one another. 

Some clues to the problem of partici- 
pation in organized institutional pro- 
grams are obtained from the process of 
the formation of these informal groups, 
for it is evident that they are formed 
around personalities. This factor in the 
natural grouping of people is often neg- 
lected and thus is one of the limitations 
to forming groups around interests. Insti- 
tutional programs, then, to achieve more 
widespread acceptance must be designed 
to serve the existing group on its own 
level and in terms of its own interests. 
Formalized interest-centered groups will 
perhaps appeal to those who attend on 
an individual basis, but exclude those 
who enjoy the associations in their own 
group and are reluctant to leave it to 
participate individually. Institutions, then, 
should be concerned with providing situ- 
ations in which natural groups can de- 
velop, for in this way the individual will 
learn along with those with whom he 
associates normally. Within this permis- 
sive environment the institution can as- 
sist in enlarging the scope and signifi- 
cance of the group by giving it a chance 
to operate within the framework of the 
institution. This should encourage par- 
ticipation in broader concerns without 
disrupting the basic personality attrac- 
tion which holds the group together. 

In their developmental process these 
groups follow a distinct pattern. Begin- 
ning as a collection of individuals meet- 


ing by chance at the same time and place, 
they grow, by the repetition of such 
meetings, into a habit group which con- 
tinues the association by choice. In time, 
such a habit group may see within its 
relationships certain common goals which 
might be achieved cooperatively, thus 
making it a purpose group. 

As the group structure is formed and 
crystallized, so are group interests ex- 
panded. At first these groups are more or 
less self-centered, with activities limited 
to their members. In time they may ex- 
pand into broadened interests in and 
concern for social and civic responsibili- 
ties. This development is slow, generally 
moves from self-centeredness into con- 
tact with other informal groups, and may 
ultimately broaden into relationships with 
institutional programs. Such expand- 
ing interest is related to the length of 
time the group has been together, the 
economic and educational levels of its 
members, and prior institutional associa- 
tions. In their evolving sophistication 
these groups are found to move naturally 
into wider involvement in community af- 
fairs. An understanding of this aspect of 
the process of group formation is im- 
perative if they are to participate in 
institutional or community programs. 
Group involvement will depend upon the 
level of interests, and the wise profes- 
sional will adapt his program accord- 
ingly. 

These groups, at any level, engage in a 
variety of activities determined for the 
most part by common interests, and range 
from those designed purely for pleasure 
to those resulting in economic profit for 
members. Such activities involve a degree 
of organization and formalization result- 
ing in designated responsibilities for each 
member. From the pursuit of these ac- 
tivities and the mechanism necessary to 
achieve them comes a functional organi- 
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zation that is patterned largely on pre- 
vious experiences of members. This, how- 
ever, occurs only after the need for such 
structuring is recognized by the group 
as an essential expedient for the achieve- 
ment of its purposes. The pursuit of 
these activities and the resultant organi- 
zation provide significant experiences in 
participation that are fundamental train- 
ing for the larger areas of community 
life. 

From this growing knowledge of au- 
tonomous group life it becomes obvious 
that newer approaches to the active in- 
volvement of people in community func- 
tions are necessary. Institutions must re- 
think their role and develop new rela- 
tionships between themselves and the 
people they are created to serve. Leader- 
ship must think in terms of service to 
groups of individuals on their own terms 
according to their sophistication, rather 
than of service through programs that 
are planned for individuals. To achieve 
this the adult educator must acquire inti- 
mate knowledge of the informal group 
life in his community and establish a 
confident personal relationship with 
group members. Existing group activi- 
ties must be weighted in terms of the 
total educational process and institutional 
resources must be designed to enrich 
these experiences. 

While this study substantiates the ex- 
istence of a vast network of small social 
groups in this specific urban area, it is 
safe to assume that comparable ones exist 
in all types of areas. Additional study 
of their existence in other social environ- 
ments is desirable. This is particularly 
true of rural areas and small towns where 
the form of group life is more direct and 
where the pattern is clearer in the simple 
framework of country life. Such further 
knowledge of group life on the various 
levels of social evolution will provide 


data that are basic to a clearer under- 
standing of the processes of citizen par- 
ticipation. 


Individuals in Their Community 
Groupings 


In communities and neighborhoods all 
over America may be found groups of 
citizens that have come together to make 
a cooperative approach to the solution of 
common problems. They seem to arise 
spontaneously as a need for concerted 
action is recognized, and while most of 
them quickly fade away, some keep 
alive through recurring action as new 
problems confront them. In some in- 
stances they achieve an acceptable solu- 
tion to their common problems; in other 
instances they fail. 

This kind of action—of individuals in 
their community groupings—is com- 
monly called community development, 
and in it lie the foundation strength of 
American democratic community life 
and the key to education for active 
citizenship. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we know the characteristics of this 
group action and that we develop educa- 
tional techniques that will enable us to 
extend such action into ever-widening 
circles. 

Many case studies have been made of 
this evidence of citizen group action. 
These studies have provided tentative 
concepts of the group process which 
allow some prognostication as to the 
probable course of any similar ones. 
From these concepts we can get the 
fundamentals upon which to develop 
experimental educational techniques. At 
present such existing techniques are gen- 
erally available to professional specialists 
in community development, but are not 
sufficiently widespread to meet the needs 
of eager community groups. 

Competent training of personnel skilled 
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in the wise utilization of these techniques 
requires considerably more time than is 
available. The need for citizen participa- 
tion in active programs of community 
development is urgent, and owing to the 
non-availability of skilled personnel, un- 
skilled individuals are making use of such 
techniques. This too often results in the 
manipulation of groups rather than in 
the wise evolution of democratic group 
action. Manipulation under the delusion 
of democracy is dangerous and calls for 
the extension and simplification of these 
techniques so that they can be more di- 
rectly available to interested individuals. 

Both the concepts and the techniques 
which have been developed thus far need 
extensive validation. In addition, there 
must be more widespread experimenta- 
tion to discover new techniques, and it 
is essential that they be disseminated in 
such a way as to be immediately usable 
by both the citizens and their leaders in 
sponsoring Community action. 

As one attempt to answer, in part, the 
need for further study, for active experi- 
mentation, and for the simplification and 
dissemination of knowledge of the com- 
munity development process, the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education has begun a 
research project in community group 
action.’ In this project an effort is being 
made to assemble an extensive collection 
of case histories of community groups 
formed in answer to recognized common 
problems. This collection will provide 
material for the analysis of the commu- 
nity development process, from the suc- 
cesses and failures as well as from the 
action and interaction of various ele- 
ments therein. 

In addition, these histories will be used 


3 Max Wolff, “A Pilot Study and Plan for 
Assembling, Organizing, and Disseminating 
Case Studies in Adult Education for Commu- 
nity Development.” Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, 1951. (Unpublished) 


as an experimental technique in the dis- 
semination of knowledge about the proc- 
ess, to instigate further potential pro- 
grams. By the extensive distribution of 
these stories to interested individuals and 
groups through the careful selection of 
reports representing comparable situa- 
tions and accompanied by a users’ guide, 
it is hoped that some knowledge can be 
obtained as to the feasibility of this form 
of mass communication. At the same 
time, this should provide insights into 
the functioning of an institution of higher 
learning as a community consultant, and 
give an opportunity for extensive evalua- 
tions of both the method and the com- 
munity action process. 

There is ample justification for the 
most expansive research into techniques 
and their dissemination. There is an 
urgent need for the application of all 
creative ideas regarding this problem of 
arousing citizens to a united attack upon 
common concerns, equipped with the 
means for successful achievement. Every 
idea must be tried and tested in the arena 
of the community and accepted or re- 
jected by the people themselves. Such 
a program of research and experimenta- 
tion requires the close teamwork of a 
number of institutions. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


Within every community there exists 
a wealth of institutional resources that 
can contribute to the improvement of 
community life; in fact social institu- 
tions were created in the evolution of 
the social environment for the purpose 
of meeting human needs in a specialized 
manner. In the main, they provide the 
framework within which individuals 
achieve their common purposes and 
through which they make their greatest 
contribution to the social scene. 
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The efficiency of these institutions is 
dependent to a large extent upon the 
dynamic interaction of institutions and 
individuals. To meet effectively the 
changing needs in a constantly changing 
environment requires a _ simultaneous 
interchange between people and their 
institutions. Institutions cannot play a 
dynamic role in society without the par- 
ticipation of indiv iduals, and without the 
response of the institution the individual 
is denied the opportunity to measure up 
to his full responsibility of participation. 
Because of the inadvertent breakdown of 
this exchange process, community insti- 
tutions have tended to develop existences 
of their own apart from the community 
they serve, and people have become less 
and less interested in the functioning of 
these institutions. 

Because of this, some modern social 
theories maintain that these institutions 
must be destroyed, for, it is contended, 
only in the creation of new ones will the 
individual citizen have the opportunity 
to participate in social policy. While not 
sharing this belief, the Institute of Adult 
Education does recognize the dangers 
inherent in every institution that can be 
averted only by the continuous re-educa- 
tion of institutional leaders and partici- 
pating citizens. Such re-education should 
be a cooperative search for ways to in- 
volve both citizens and _ institutional 
leaders in the continuous evolution of 
institutional programs and policies. In 
any event, this ever-widening gulf must 
be bridged if all the elements present in 
community life are to function efficiently 
in achieving a common goal of a com- 
pletely satisfying human existence. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to ex- 
amine the functioning of specific insti- 
tutions in terms of their operations as 
resources for furthering the development 
of effective citizenship. Through sev- 


eral specific projects the Institute of 
Adult Education has attempted such an 
examination. In one instance it has con- 
ducted an intensive study in an urban 
area to discover the effectiveness of the 
impact of existing institutions upon the 
lives of people and the resultant responses 
of those people. On the other hand, spe- 
cific common institutions more directly 
involved in the education of citizens have 
been studied: public schools because of 
their universality and expanding inclu- 
siveness; institutions of higher learning 
because of their broadening concepts of 
function and because of their role in 
training ever-increasing numbers of po- 
tential institutional as well as general 
civic leaders; and libraries because they 
exemplify a single sample institution with 
an unexploited potential community edu- 
cational function. 


Community Institutions and the 
Individual Citizen 


The value of any institution is to be 
measured in terms of the service which 
it renders to individuals, both directly 
and through group associations, thus 
contributing ultimately to improvement 
in the quality and character of commu- 
nity life. Such institutions in a given 
community possess an abundant poten- 
tial for effecting more widespread civic 
participation through their programs and 
services. Not all institutions, however, 
function effectively, for many have be- 
come too far removed from the people. 

To analyze intelligently the problem 
of civic participation, it is necessary to 
know in some detail something of the 
effectiveness of institutions in helping to 
create the desire and to establish the en- 
vironment for the active participation of 
people in the cooperative solution of 
common problems. To this end the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education selected a por- 
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tion of an urban area as the locus for an 
exploration into the impact and interac- 
tion of institutions and their clientele. 
The Manhattanville section of New York 
City seemed a particularly suitable area 
for such a study. Not only did it offer a 
broad selection of common institutions, 
but also in such a depressed and sub- 
standard area there was, unquestionably, 
a great need for the services these insti- 
tutions might render. For this broad ag- 
gregate of people hope lies, primarily, in 
the direction of self-development that 
might be instigated and furthered by 
the conscious and cooperative efforts of 
their institutions. From this specific area 
come substantially sound indices ap- 
plicable to any institutional-community 
relationships. 

In its study of the institutions existing 
in this urban area,‘ the Institute of Adult 
Education found that the most meager 
relationships existed between the people 
and the institutions. While the people 
were perhaps aware of the existence of 
various community agencies, few had 
experienced personal contacts with them 
and knew little of their programs. The 
institutional personnel, on the other hand, 
had but the most cursory acquaintance 
with the people they were designed to 
serve. 

Institutions have a tendency to grow 
inward as their existence in a community 
is prolonged, thinking more and more 
in terms of their own structure and func- 
tion, rather than broadening outward into 
ever-expanding community service. They 
tend to standardize procedures and con- 
tinue static programs and services lack- 
ing any creative approach to the ever- 
changing needs for those services. They 


*Hurley Doddy and Herbert Maccoby, “A 
Progress Report on the Manhattanville Project 
of the Institute of Adult Education.” Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 1950. (Un- 
published) 


exhibit a lag in functional services that | 
restricts their influence upon community 
life, and they show tendencies <o resist 
change rather than to take the lead in 
directing the course of that change. \ 

As these institutions become increas- 
ingly involved they lose contact with 
people and with other institutions, and 
thus are forced into situations of dog- 
matic competitiveness. As a result a close 
correlation is apparent between the ef- 
fective acceptance of these institutions as 
integral parts of the community and the 
degree of influence and control exercised 
by the community upon programs and 
policies. 

Partly resulting from centralization but 
also charatterintic of institutions is the 
existence of administrative personnel 
lacking a sufficiently detailed familiarity 
with the community to perform a maxi- 
mum degree of service in terms of the 
institutional potential. For the most part 
these leaders have a close acquaintance- 
ship with the more formalized aspects of 
community life but are astonishingly un- 
familiar with and indifferent to the un- 
derlying social structure. This situation 
creates a barrier between the institution 
and the people which is extremely diffi- 
cult to dissolve. It remains, therefore, the 
basic responsibility of these leaders to 
become personally involved in commu- 
nity life so that their institution can cre- 
ate an environment in which citizens are 
encouraged to become active in deter- 
mining the functional aspects of its pro- 
gram. The institution must offer the kind 
of enlightened leadership that will 
spire its citizens to move forward through 
self-determination. 

Unfortunately, institutions exhibit a 
reluctance to think of themselves in terms 
of their broad basic responsibility of co- 
operatively effecting an improved com- 
munity life. There is a disinclination to 
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effect full cooperative action among in- 
stitutions for the massive achievement of 
common goals. Community development 
cannot occur without the concerted im- 
pact of all resources upon common prob- 
lems. A reorientation is necessary, there- 
fore, in terms of functions and a re-estab- 
lishment of institutions as an intimate 
part of the community upon a broad 
foundation of personal relationships. 

The problem of creating more effective 
relationships seems almost insurmount- 
able. In making one approach to a solu- 
tion, the Institute of Adult Education 
took the leadership in encouraging the 
various institutions and agencies in the 
Manhattanville area to become more fa- 
miliar with the services and programs of 
others. One substantial result of this ef- 
fort was the development of a coopera- 
tive handbook of institutional resources.* 
Prepared by the several institutions, co- 
ordinated by the Institute, and widely 
distributed in the area, it had no small 
part in broadening the understanding and 
acceptance of these resources. This 
achievement, however, was but a begin- 
ning. 

Judging from other efforts in large 
cities to solve this problem of the rela- 
tionship of people and institutions, there 
is reason to believe that institutional lead- 
ers often think that citizen participation 
in one institution or another in a specific 
project automatically creates an alert and 
active adult citizenship. Such a concep- 
tion of participation needs serious study 
to determine the extent and quality of 
the transfer of interest and action from 
one institution to another. It is desirable 
to know whether the experiences in pol- 
icy determination for one institution can 
be applied by the citizen to the affairs 

5 Resources for Better Living in Manhattan- 


ville. The Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, 1950. 


and problems of the community. If not, 
we should know how to create learning 
situations in adult citizen participation in 
institutional policy making that will be 
applicable to, let us say, the political 
affairs of the city, state, and nation. 
Research into techniques for effecting 
more intimate and dynamic relationships 
among community resources and people 
must be continued in order that com- 
munity improvement may take place. 
That such research holds a high poten- 
tial for success has been proved by the 
work that has been done thus far. 


Institutions of Higher Learning 
and the Community 


The traditional concepts of the func- 
tions of institutions of higher learning 
have impeded the intimate involvement 
of these institutions in the life of their 
communities. The pressures of modern 
society, however, are prompting them 
into a realization of their share of social 
responsibility in developing their own 
communities. In increasing numbers, 
these institutions are using their func- 
tion of research in the area of community 
problems and are giving more attention 
to the dissemination of the knowledge so 
acquired in terms that are meaningful to 
the people. They are, furthermore, using 
their resources to help communities 
solve problems and are making enlarged 
educational opportunities available to 
community people. 

Encompassed within these institutions 
is a wealth of human and physical re- 
sources that can be directly beneficial to 
society. Many of them, recognizing this 
fact, are seeking ways of i increasing their 
participation in community life. To in- 
crease their influence upon the process of 
self-education for more responsible citi- 
zenship, these institutions of higher learn- 
ing can function in at least three ways: 
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as research centers for the accumulation 
and dissemination of knowledge bearing 
upon the problem of civic participation, 
as a regional consultation center serving 
surrounding community groups seeking 
help in dealing with specific problems 
relative to community development, and 
as training centers for potential com- 
munity leaders. Sporadic and largely un- 
coordinated efforts have been made in 
each of these areas of responsibility. 
From such activities have come theories, 
suggestions, and ideas but no clear-cut 
practical analysis, either of the expand- 
ing functions of the institution or of 
practicable techniques for institutional 
participation. 

Hoping to provide some coordination 
and clarification and to encourage and 
stimulate the further involvement of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the Institute 
of Adult Education has embarked upon a 
program of action-research in the three 
potential areas. 


1. Basic Research into the Complexi- 
ties of Community Life. One of the tra- 
ditional functions of the university is 
that of exploring a body of knowledge 
to uncover new matter or to re-adapt ex- 
isting facts in light of contemporary 
problems. Among the areas of study com- 
munity development is steadily growing 
in importance. For a number of years Pd 
associated and sporadic studies and ex- 
periments have been conducted by nu- 
merous research agencies. Reports of 
some of these have appeared, scattered 
promiscuously in the maze of printed ma- 
terial. Much of the value of this work 
has been lost to potential audiences, for 
no one has known its full scope. 

In an effort to systematize the litera- 
ture in the field, to rescue much that is 
of value, and particularly to plan and 
relate its own work, the Institute of 


Adult Education has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of research in community develop- 
ment.® It includes pertinent miscellaneous 
writings and this material has been re- 
viewed, or contemporary rev iews by pro- 
fessionals in the field have been ex- 
tracted, to summarize and evaluate the 
research. This collection of source ma- 
terial has been classified, categorized, and 
presented in a usable form. 

2. Social Services Direct to the Com- 
munity. Education for adult citizenship 
participation does not readily lend itself 
to isolated abstract research. In order that 
such research may be meaningful, the di- 
rect involvement of people is necessary. 
To secure such a relationship with people, 
an institution of higher learning needs to 
develop an active program of participa- 
tion in community affairs. In addition to 
providing the raw materials of research, 
such a program gives the institution an 
arena for the effective, meaningful train- 
ing of potential leaders, and functions as 
a supplement to the existing resources of 
the community. In considering the func- 
tion of an educational institution in the 
community, the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation has found that an interchange be- 
tween the community and the institution 
results in the strengthening of both. 

Since the educational institution is but 
one of a number of community re- 
sources, it is desirable that there be some 
measure of integration and coordination 
among these resources. It might well be 
the role of the institution of higher 
learning to instigate and promote such 
inter-agency consolidation, in order to 
achieve a maximum degree of resource 
use and conservation. Such a cooperative 
development may eliminate duplication, 


6 John H. Bass, Adult Education and Com- 
munity Development: A Guide to Bibliographi- 
cal Research with a Selected Bibliography. In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers College. 
(In press) 
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and it will strengthen the institution’s 
facilities for education and research. 

In keeping with its teaching function, 
the institution of higher learning can 
serve efficiently as a continuing educa- 
tional center. Individuals and groups 
interested in aspects of community de- 
velopment should be encouraged to turn 
to the institution for help in developing 
training programs. Both formal and in- 
formal groups and agencies can profit 
materially from the leadership exerted 
by the institution in continuous study for 
adaptability to changing circumstances 
through educational programs. Such op- 
portunities for learning can be conducted 
both in the institution and in the com- 
munity and should originate wherever 
the need is first recognized. 

In addition to the problem of organi- 
zation for community service, institu- 
tions of higher learning will also face 
the problem of financing such services. 
A number of patterns of financial sup- 
port are in use. Most programs have had 
their beginnings in monetary grants from 
educational foundations or legislative 
bodies. This permits wide latitude in de- 
veloping the program in the institution, 
without the added burden and insecurity 
of uncertain financial support. It also al- 
lows greater freedom for experimenta- 
tion in techniques of action and enables 
the program to achieve some stability. 
Such foundation grants are limited and 
in time the community service program 
must seek its financial support from other 
sources; however, it will have had suf- 
ficient time under the grant to do this. 

Once the value to an institution of a 
program of community service has been 
demonstrated, the financial support is 
generally forthcoming from that institu- 
tion. This is frequently supplemented by 
income earned in payment for services 
rendered to communities. In time, this 


25 
earned income may reach such propor- 
tions as to reduce the necessity for total 
institutional support. This is a very slow 
process, however, and must not be an- 
ticipated immediately. Over a long pe- 
riod of time it is conceivable that services 
might become entirely self-supporting, 
but it is still questionable that such a 
course of action is wholly desirable. The 
process of institutional-community rela- 
tionships in community development is 
such that financial considerations may 
impede the necessary rapport, and cer- 
tainly no group should be denied services 
on financial grounds. This aspect of the 
problem of financing community services 
needs far more extensive exploration than 
it has had to date. 

Having achieved an organizational and 
financial structure, the institution must 
then concentrate on approaches to com- 
munities with its services. In this respect 
also the Institute of Adult Education 
made some preliminary studies in which 
it developed on a limited scale a func- 
tional program of service such as might 
exist in any college or university.’ It was 
found that one practical approach to 
communities can be made through the 
public school system. This will permit 
institutional participation in programs de- 
signed to strengthen school-community 
relations. Such an approach provides a 
structural framework around which the 
institution can build its community con- 
tacts and through which it can make 
known the type and extent of the serv- 
ices it is prepared to offer. Any approach, 
however, that is so decidedly slanted 
through an existing community agency 
has potential dangers. It can perpetuate 


7 James R. White, “Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Community Improvement: An Ap- 
proach to the Establishment and Operation of 
Programs.” (Unpublished Doctor of Educa- 
tion Report, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951.) 
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an atmosphere of exclusiveness that is 
extremely harmful to the basic principles 
of community development and must be 
handled skillfully and carefully in order 
that it may develop the broad base of 
general citizen participation so essential 
to success. 

Where there exist in communities some 
forms of community councils or compa- 
rable general community organizations, 
the institution of higher learning can 
work through them. To these the insti- 
tution might offer in-service training 
programs for their personnel, or serve 
in a consultant capacity operating within 
the framework of existing council pro- 
grams and objectives. 

These approaches, of course, are not 
mutually exclusive. Any of them can be 
developed into effective service pro- 
grams. In every instance, however, they 
require a trained and skilled staff of con- 
sultants backed by a well-coordinated 
institutional program. The exact nature 
and role of these consultants in the com- 
munity require considerable study and 
analysis, but it is evident at present that 
the institution of higher learning must 
not itself instigate action within the 
community. It should, nevertheless, be 
prepared to respond readily to requests 
of local origin. 

Actually there is no simple way of be- 
ginning and operating a program of 
services to communities, nor is there any 
limit to the quality and extent of such 
services. Limitations will be imposed by 
the institution itself in terms of its phi- 
losophy of service, and the creativity of 
its leadership. It is evident, moreover, 
that the value to the institution of higher 
learning is immeasurable—certainly in 
terms of direct financial returns. How- 
ever, the spirit and educational calibre 
of the institution will quickly reflect the 
progressive stimulation and_ challenge 


from direct contacts with people in their 
natural environment. 

3. Training Potential Professional 
Leaders. When people seek to effect co- 
operative group action in their local com- 
munities they frequently find themselves 
impeded by a lack of the knowledge es- 
sential to achieve such action. In such 
cases they often turn to their local pro- 
fessional leaders for help and guidance, 
All too frequently these leaders are not 
adequately prepared to offer sound ad- 
vice and assistance to such citizen groups, 

In continuing their traditional func- 
tion of disseminating knowledge, institu- 
tions of higher learning have a major 
share in the responsibility of training 
those who may in time become commu- 
nity leaders. This includes those destined 
for positions of professional responsibil- 
ity, such as doctors, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen; 
tional, religious, health, or other com- 
munity agencies; and specialists equipped 
to function specifically in the field 
of community development. Frequently 
such institutions have given these pro- 
fessional leaders inadequate training for 
full and competent functioning in their 
communities. Institutional leaders and 
general professional people need careful 
training in the total structuring of so- 
ciety and must develop clear concepts 
of the relationships of their specialties 
to one another and to the whole commu- 
nity. Community dev elopment personnel 
need a particular kind of training to equip 
them for their role. Existing training 
curricula have not been specifically de- 
signed to meet the actual needs that may 
be encountered, and no provision has 
been made for experience training under 
qualified supervision. 

In recognition of the existing inade- 
quacies of training opportunities and to 
begin the research necessary to effect 
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improvement, the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation has undertaken two correlated 
lines of inquiry. One is the projected 
study of the role and responsibility of 
the successful community consultant, in 
order to learn more of his work with 
citizen groups so that professional train- 
ing may be more accurately designed to 
prepare individuals for such positions. 
This particular professional position has 
developed in response to a need of so- 
ciety, and those individuals so employed 
have developed their skills through ex- 
perience. Since the demand for such per- 
sonnel is increasing and there is not ade- 
quate time to wait for chance to supply 
them, it is necessary that a program of 
formalized training be developed to pro- 
vide the essential ingredients in lieu of 
experience, in so far as possible. It is 
necessary, then, to learn the nature of 
these ingredients through the careful 
analysis of successful professionals and 
their positions. 

Such long-term development of a 
competent training program will not 
meet the immediate demand for skilled 
personnel, nor will it provide for the 
needs of those persons now in positions 
of community leadership who are called 
upon to function in this capacity. To 
bridge this time-gap the Institute has 
developed a tentative plan for the im- 
mediate experience training or internship 
of those potential professional leaders of 
adult education now in training.* 

Plans have been partially completed to 
secure the cooperation of five communi- 
ties in further planning toward pilot 
studies that will be based upon both an 
in-service training program for existing 
community leaders and professional edu- 
cation for collegiate graduate students. 


® Coolie Verner and others. A Proposal for 
the Training of Leaders for Adult Education. 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
1951. (Unpublished) 


Libraries and Individual Education 


Libraries are the warehouses for the 
accumulated and recorded knowledge of 
society. In the past they have served ef- 
ficiently in storing the records of social 
progress, but less meaningfully as re- 
sources for community education. They 
have served as individualized reading 
centers, with the improvement of the 
quality and quantity of adult reading as 
an objective. Reading alone, however, 
without application in terms of action is 
of little value in education for citizen 
participation. The library, then, must 
also assume responsibility for helping to 
translate knowledge into action. Thus the 
conceptual role of the library is chang- 
ing from a passive depository to an active 
educational force. Such a change is by 
no means universally accepted by librar- 
ians, but these administrators are, in ever- 
increasing numbers, seeking ways of ex- 
panding library service into more vital 
participation in community life. 

To answer in part the quest for means 
through which to enlarge the library’s 
role in its community, the Institute of 
Adult Education entered into a coopera- 
tive research project at the request of the 
New York Public Library.’ Specifically 
this project sought leads into ways in 
which the library might function most 
efficiently as the sponsoring agency for 
the discussion of current problems, 
through the formation of groups utiliz- 
ing the resources and facilities of their 
local libraries. 

After a preliminary study of the prob- 
lem the Institute concentrated on an 
action approach, through which it op- 
erated group discussion programs in sev- 
eral branch libraries. This brought into 


®A. Orin Leonard, “A Plan to Extend Li- 
brary Service for Group Discussion in the New 
York Public Library.” (Unpublished Doctor of 
Education Report, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951.) 
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focus the problems which might be en- 
countered by the library in operating a 
full-scale program of this specific tech- 
nique for furthering individual educa- 
tion. These problems were examined in 
detail and alternate solutions investi- 
gated, and while they are more or less 
peculiar to the library they carry impli- 
cations to other single institutions. 

It became evident early in the study 
that most library personnel were not ade- 
quately equipped for this type of expan- 
sion of their responsibilities. An enlarged 
concept of library service requires in- 
tensive in-service training for staff per- 
sonnel in two specific directions: to 
change their attitude from the tradi- 
tional library functions to one favoring 
an expanded program of community 
service and careful training for leader- 
ship roles in group discussions. At the 
same time this implies the inclusion of 
these things in the curriculum of library 
service schools for the proper prepara- 
tion of future library personnel. With 
their present burden of duties it is not 
possible for existing library staffs to con- 
duct an adequate group discussion pro- 
gram. It is, of course, desirable that li- 
braries add to their staffs personnel who 
can handle these expanding activities. 
However, this is beyond the immediate 
resources of most library systems. They 
must, therefore, depend upon lay per- 
sons for assistance in implementing a 
group discussion program. This will re- 
quire the development of leadership train- 
ing programs and an attitude of helpful- 
ness and cooperation that will encourage 
volunteer lay leaders to make full use of 
library resources. This certainly is within 
the scope of a majority of the public 
libraries. 

Correlative to the problem of leader- 
ship is that of participation. In their 
present pattern, libraries offer services 


primarily to individuals. Since they have 
their contacts with individuals, the de- 
velopment of any active educational pro- 
gram must rest upon these individuals, 
Library leaders, then, must recognize the 
interests of people, and these will cover 
a field so broad as to involve a prodigious 
number of interest groups—certainly far 
more than is practicable. 

Even with the successful involvement 
of regular users, however, there remains 
a massive potential library public that is 
not incorporated into any program. As 
a rule, these are the people who most 
need the resources which the library has 
available. The general public must be 
continually and actively informed of the 
resources of the library and warmly en- 
couraged to utilize library facilities. Fur- 
thermore, the library must endeavor to 
develop program services in terms of the 
needs and interests of this untapped pub- 
lic reserve. This cannot be done through 
the existing pattern of discussion groups. 
Experience has shown that such groups 
cannot be formed of diverse people 
around specific topics with any great de- 
gree of continuity, and if the library 1S 
to achieve continuity and contact with 
those not presently involved it must 
build programs around existing groups. 
Probably, libraries will find themselves 
compelled to develop programs around 
the natural groupings of people. From 
investigation it was found that there exist 
a large number of such natural groups 
within the library service area, and by 
experimentation a substantial element of 
success was achieved in their involve- 
ment in a library program. 


Public Schools and Their 
Community 


The public school has earned itself a 
position of prominence in American life, 
founded upon the intimate integration of 
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the school and the people at a time when 
community life was relatively simple. 
Like all institutions, however, the school 
tended to develop an entity of its own 
that resulted in an ever-widening chasm 
between the school and the community. 
This condition was brought about by 
advances in the science of education, by 
the rapidly accelerating pace of social 
change, and either by the unwarranted 
assumption on the part of the educa- 
tional profession of the recognition and 
acceptance of these changes by the com- 
munity, or by the failure of the profes- 
sion itself to comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of the interaction of social forces. 
Among other things came the realiza- 
tion that small rural schools were de- 
creasingly capable of providing adequate 
educational opportunities in keeping with 
the evolution of both educational meth- 
odology and social environment. Con- 
solidation and centralization of school 
plants seemed the only feasible answer 
to the deficiencies of the rural school. In 
some instances rural people themselves 
pressed for increased opportunities for 
their children, while in others they re- 
sisted this consolidation movement.'° 
When the people were kept fully 
informed of the changing conditions 
prompting consolidation they partici- 
pated actively in the planning and im- 
plementation. This resulted in a high 
peak of interest and participation in 
school affairs that brought vigorous pub- 
lic involvement in centralization, im- 
proved building facilities, increased state 
aid, and other tangible consequences. 
This momentum was not maintained, 
however, and did not seem to carry over 
into continuing studies of school im- 
provement. When, therefore, in 1948 the 
10Robert West Howard, After Ichabod 


Crane. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College. (In press) 


411 Central School Districts determined 
to study cooperatively ways and means 
of improving the quality of education in 
the Central Schools, they recognized the 
importance of community involvement 
in the improvement of education. The 
Central School Board Committee on Edu- 
cational Research invited the Institute of 
Adult Education to join with them and 
their communities in studying this prob- 
lem. 

Through its study the Institute sought 
means of sustaining interest of people 
from all sections of a district in its 
school affairs.‘* It was found that these 
central schools continued to function as 
centers for a large share of the activities 
of these newly expanded communities, 
just as the smaller schools had functioned 
for decades in their neighborhoods. In 
the central schools, however, there was 
an increase in both the number and the 
variety of services resulting from the ex- 
panded resources of the school plant and 
the new responsibilities of school boards 
prompted by enlarged state aid for such 
services. Since the schools serve a larger 
area, these activities tend to be less inti- 
mate than those of the smaller schools 
and function less effectively as a means 
of integrating the widespread school 
population. Too often school adminis- 
trators incorrectly consider attendance at 
those activities taking place in the school 
plant as active participation in school af- 
fairs. Some districts sense the fallacy of 
this assumption, yet fail to achieve wide- 
spread involvement of the public in edu- 
cational planning because they entrust it 
to selected citizens. This procedure, too, 
is inadequate and functions more in terms 
of the solution of the administrative prob- 


11 Julien H. Nixon, “The New York Central 
Schools and Community Education.” Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, 1951. 
(Unpublished) 
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lems of the schoo] than in the integration 
of school and community resources for 
a solution of problems common to both. 

The transfer of sovereignty and al- 
legiance from the small neighborhood 
school to the larger, more inclusive cen- 
tral school was not entirely achieved. 
The intimate intercommunication of the 
relatively simple neighborhood was lost 
in the increased size of the central school 
community. Those people in relatively 
close geographic proximity to the new 
consolidated school achieved a cohesion 
that tended to foster gaps in communica- 
tion between themselves and the more 
remote sections of the new central school 
district. 

To insure participation in the educa- 
tional development of the community 
there must be extensive programs of 
adult study by small, friendly groups, 
aimed toward the planning and opera- 
tion of such aspects as improvement in 
the quality of the curriculum, wiser joint 
utilizations of school and community re- 
sources, or the continuous study of the 
financial program as it relates to the de- 
signing of a better quality of education. 
To study possibilities for implementing 
this concept and to examine its sound- 
ness at close range, the Central School 
Boards Committee on Educational Re- 
search and the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion instituted pilot studies in two central 
school communities in the spring of 1951. 
Paramount among the problems that 
arose from these studies is the one of 
developing within the larger centralized 
structure the vital aspects of citizen in- 
volvement that had existed before cen- 
tralization in the smaller school districts. 
Three existing means of revitalized in- 
volvement became clear in the pilot 
studies: (1) restoration by the Central 
Schools of activities and services on a 
neighborhood basis, replacing the loss 


by the more remote former school dis- 
tricts of public involvement and com- 
munity pride in their school; (2) im- 
provement of the citizen involvement in 
the annual meeting of the Central School 
District (While this meeting is fixed by 
law, it has tended to become restricted 
and formalized, but has unique poten- 
tialities for stimulating public study and 
involvement in school improvement); 
(3) continuous study of the school 
budget as a total plan for education, 
requiring the imagination of the entire 
community. 

Through these means and others yet 
to be discovered, the areas in which citi- 
zens must share a major responsibility 
for educational planning may be deter- 
mined. School personnel, too, must be 
adjusted to acceptance of the concept of 
active public involvement; patterns and 
demonstrations of the effective use of 
each of the three methods must be de- 
vised, based upon collection, observa- 
tion, and extension of the best existing 
practice, and evaluations of their effect- 
iveness must be developed. 

Upon the results of extending this ex- 
ploration may rest answers to many of 
the critical problems facing school sys- 
tems at present. 


The Future Responsibilities of 
Adult Education 


The men who bore the responsibility 
for leadership in the founding of our na- 
tion had utmost confidence in the con- 
tinuing ability of people to make wise 
decisions in matters of government. In 
expressing this concept Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote: 


I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of the society but the pecple 
themselves; and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
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is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. 


These architects of the new nation laid 
squarely upon the shoulders of each gen- 
eration the responsibility for determin- 
ing the kind of world in which it chose 
to live. Through the years the citizens 
of this nation have not always been good 
stewards. Not only have the people been 
entrusted with fewer of the “ultimate 
powers of the society”; they have not “in- 
formed their discretion by education.” 

Adult education seeks now the meth- 
ods and techniques whereby the masses 
of the people can be educated to re- 
shoulder the responsibilities of self-de- 
termination. This does not imply that 
such education is not taking place. Indi- 
viduals and groups in all parts of the 
nation are constantly engaging in edu- 
cational activities leading to better civic 
participation. This, however, is too scat- 
tered and disorganized to fulfill the tre- 
mendous need for more extensive and 
widespread citizenship educational ac- 
tivities. Upon the educator falls the re- 
sponsibility of developing the processes 
for broadened dissemination of method- 
ology leading to universal participation. 


The development of these processes 
requires extensive research and experi- 
mentation, and the work of the Institute 
of Adult Education is but one of a num- 
ber of meager beginnings toward solu- 
tions to this problem. Such study as 
the Institute has completed helps to 
clarify the purposes of research in this 
area and to delineate the specific sectors 
which further study must explore. In its 
essence this investigation into the prob- 
lem of education for active adult citizen- 
ship is directed toward the process of 
equipping people with the ability to 
make adjustments to social changes and 
toward evaluating these changes in terms 
of people’s reactions to them in direct- 
ing the course which change will pursue. 


It appears, then, that to achieve an 
understanding of the process of citizen- 
ship education, research and experimenta- 
tion must involve three major areas: (1) 
the individual in his personal group, (2) 
individual and personal group relation- 
ships to social institutions, and (3) the 
individual, personal group, and social 
institutional inter-involvement in the 
total community structure. 
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Objectives for Youth Education: 
Some Methodological Problems 
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N a previous article* the general prob- 

lem of objectives for youth educa- 
tion was raised and discussed briefly with 
reference to the pupil, the teacher, the 
teaching-learning process, and evaluation. 
The purpose herein is to continue this 
discussion, stressing some of the meth- 
odological problems involved in recon- 
structing the general process for guiding 
and controlling the selection and struc- 
turing of appropriate educational objec- 
tives for today’s youth. 


WHAT TO TEACH AND HOW 
TO TEACH IT 


The persistent question in formal edu- 
cation is what to teach and how to teach 
it. This two-sided problem might be re- 
phrased from the standpoint of pupils— 
what to learn and how to learn it. As 
John Dewey has often remarked, this 
problem has never been solved satisfac- 
torily in any generation and probably 
never will be, although it is clear that 
each generation acts as though it had 
found the correct approach and solution. 
Recognition of the great difficulty of the 
problem, however, should not lead edu- 
cators to resort to arbitrary methods or 
procedures for deciding what to teach. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
problem can be handled in a much more 

* Hubert M. Evans, “The Ubiquitous Prob- 


lem of Objectives In Youth Education.” Teach- 
ers College Record, pp. 481-489, May, 1951. 
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intelligent manner. In fact, that is what 
many educators have in past years at- 
tempted, as witnessed by such develop- 
ments as the child-centered school and 
the Eight-Year Study. 

The need for further and more ade- 
quately grounded advances in ways of 
working on the problem of educational 
objectives is of more than passing impor- 
tance. The marked changes in our so- 
ciety, the radically changed school popv- 
lation, the great advances in science and 
technology with their current ambiguous 
reference to human welfare, and the great 
need to reconstruct our values, all point 
to the need for a basic reconsideration 
of the whole educational enterprise as it 
now exists. The major thesis of the pres- 
ent discussion is that the selecting and 
structuring of appropriate educational 
objectives for youth education require 
the development of an appropriate meth- 
odology—systematized related proced- 
ures which determine the setting for the 
problem of what to teach ad how to 
teach it. In order to make clear what 
this might include, the following sugges- 
tions are offered as a beginning toward 
the determination of criteria for guiding 
the development of an adequate method- 
ology for selecting and structuring edu- 
cational objectives for youth education. 

. The linking together of the two 
ar ice hat to teach and how to 
teach it—is most important. This implies 
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that no objective should be considered 
apart from the teaching-learning situa- 
tion which it is designed to influence. 
Basic in this instance is the requirement 
that the full situation—the teacher, the 
taught, the school, the community—be 
2-8 in view. 

. An adequate methodology for de- 
terming objectives for youth education 
must be in harmony with and inclusive 
of democratic processes. This means, in 
brief, that all those likely to be affected 
in one way or another by the decisions 
regarding objectives should be taken into 
full consideration, if not at times into 
full cooperation. The determination of 
objectives to guide formal education is 
a serious moral matter, for it involves 
setting directions for the deliberate 
changing of the behavior of young peo- 
ple and, perhaps to a lesser extent, the 
behavior of the educators responsible for 
“engineering” these changes. 

3. Systematized procedures for deter- 
mining objectives must be in harmony 
with the modern scientific movement. 
This immediately rules out arbitrary pro- 
cedures and appeals to authoritarian 
sources for validating chosen objectives. 
Basically, this view requires that educa- 
tional objectives be taken as the best hy- 
potheses that can be made regarding de- 
sirable changes in behavior which then 
must be tested by experience. The exten- 
sion of this view would require the full 
development of experimental attitudes 
and would logically lead to a process 
wherein objectiv es are continuously 
brought under scrutiny, evaluated, and 
reconstructed in the light of experience. 
In other words, the determination of ap- 
propriate educational objectives should 
become a matter of scientific inquiry. 

4. The apparent impersonality of sci- 
entific inquiry can be brought under 
scrutiny and kept there by working on the 


methodological problem of coordinating 
or integrating the democratic process 
with scientific inquiry. If this is done in 
any significant degree, a powerful instru- 
mentality for selecting and structuring 
objectives for youth education becomes 
available. This statement is saved from 
dogmatism by the reminder that no ob- 
jective, no knowledge, no value, or even 
a social stereotype, is rejected outright. 
What is fundamental to this orientation 
and approach is the insistence or require- 
ment that such matters be brought un- 
der intelligent inquiry and subjected to 
as rigorous an analysis and evaluation 
as possible. 

5. The search for youth education ob- 
jectives is essentially a search for the 
kinds of behavioral change which the 
school should strive to bring about. This 
search should be conducted with the 
greatest care, for every objective postu- 
lated implies that some educator is going 
to attempt to change the behavior of 
some group of young people; more dra- 
matically, to interfere deliberately with 
the developmental process and to make 
of it something other than what it would 
be if the educator had not attempted to 
implement his objectives. It seems axio- 
matic, in the light of this observation, 
that the search for objectives—desired 
changes in behavior—must be brought 
under control of the democratic process 
and be based upon and oriented to scien- 
tific inquiry. 

6. A methodology for handling the 
problem of objectives for youth educa- 
tion must provide for a realistic and con- 
tinuous study of existing know ledge— 
what it is for and how it can be put to 
use. The current segregation of the vari- 
ous disciplines—the humanities, the nat- 
ural sciences, the social studies—needs 
re-examination. Essential in this connec- 
tion is careful attention to the question, 
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In what ways, in what situations, under 
what conditions do people (youth and 
others) actually use or have opportunity 
to use the knowledge and methods 
which are developed in the various 
disciplines? 

7. An adequate approach to the deter- 
mination of suitable objectives for youth 
education must take into account the 
growing body of knowledge regarding 
the nature of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. This argues for a much closer rela- 
tionship between the problems of what 
to teach and how to teach it. 

8. Finally, it is highly desirable that 
systematized procedures for determining 
objectives merge with the more inclusive 
process of teaching-learning. The selec- 
tion and structuring of objectives would 
then become a function of the teaching- 
learning process and not remain outside 
or apart as is now the case. That this 
might be immediately possible is doubtful 
because of the inadequacies of prevalent 
teaching-learning procedures. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that few classrooms in 
our secondary schools could be held up 
as shining examples of either democratic 

rocesses or scientific inquiry. But this 
should not deter educators from the task 
of greatly improving present procedures 
for determining objectives for youth 
education. 

Much more could and should be said in 
regard to planning for an objective deter- 
mination of purposes for youth educa- 
tion. Such planning—methodologically or 
otherwise—must take into account the 
need to build a more adequate theoretical 
framework or orientation for public 
school education. The educator himself 
must be directly involved to the extent 
of becoming skillful in evaluating his 
own frame of reference, including his 
felt commitments, pressures, assumptions, 
and the adequacy of his knowledge. Cri- 


teria for determining the probable worth 
of possible objectives must be worked 
out and a continuous exploration of po- 
tential sources of objectives for youth 
education must be undertaken. And, of 
course, objectives must be selected, tested 
in classroom situations, and then reformu- 
lated and restructured in the light of 
evaluated experience. To illustrate what 
might be involved in such undertakings, 
the possible sources of objectives for 
youth education will be explored in 
some detail. 


SOURCES OF OBJECTIVES FOR 
YOUTH EDUCATION 


The significance of the public school 
in modern industrial society rests partly 
upon the assumption that formal edu- 
cation can be useful in the lives of young 
people. The concept of the usefulness of 
education argues for a selection and struc- 
turing of objectives which will enable the 
school to exploit all significant areas of 
human activity in the interests of indi- 
vidual and group welfare. The task of 
the educator in this connection is to 
discover ways and means by which 
young people can be adequately related 
to the whole of modern life. The fields 
of human activity are many and di- 
verse, and the heritage in each is ex- 
tensive, to say the least. Only a few can 
be discussed here and then merely to 
illustrate how significant leads for select- 
ing and structuring objectives may be 
discovered. The sources of potential ob- 
jectives which will be considered briefly 
are: (1) community life and improve- 
ment, (2) the world community, (3) 
modern science and technology, and (4) 
the developmental problems of young 


people. 


Community life and community im- 
provement. All deliberate education 
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oes on in some sort of community con- 
text. The family, the school, the church, 
and other community institutions touch 
the lives of individual youth in many 
ways, some of which are easily observed 
while others are seen only after pro- 
longed investigation. The community it- 
self, its over-all character, is constantly 
changing. Major social forces are at work, 
some tending to maintain the status quo 
and others tending to drive the commu- 
nity forward or backward. Such forces 
focus most sharply in controversial areas 
where problems are most acute, and 
where greatest differences of opinion ex- 
ist regarding solutions to problems. All 
youth are affected directly or indirectly 
by the forces and tensions generated in 
the community. How they respond to 
such pressures and tension, how they 
work constructively in resolving issues, 
and how resulting changes in behavior 
are brought about are of major concern 
to the school. 

In exploring the community as a source 
of objectives, the educator ‘should take 
into account all aspects of community 
life and development. He will be gov- 
erned in part by his point of view re- 
garding the role of education and the 
school in community life. He may ap- 
proach his exploration with the view 
that the community is an educational 
resource—an aid in teaching what would 
be taught anyway. This is the attitude 
of many. However, the view that the 
school has a contribution to make to 
community improvement is also valid and 
is likely to lead the educator to objec- 
tives which would not be uncovered 
otherwise. These two approaches are 
not mutually exclusive and any considera- 
tion of both in an actual community set- 
ting will reveal considerable overlapping. 
The latter, it is true, does imply a 
belief that the school is a social agency 


for improving community life. This, of 
course, cuts much deeper. It provides a 
more fundamental justification for pub- 
lic education. Educators with little ex- 
perience in community work may wish 
to start exploring the community with 
an eye to its use as a resource in teach- 
ing. As the educator gains experience in 
relating community life to school work, 
it may be possible for him to move into 
community problems which will permit 
the participation of young people in the 
actual improvement of the community. 
The usefulness of school education, in 
the last analysis, will depend on how it 
influences behavior. It seems reasonable 
to assume that personal development will 
be greatly furthered as individuals par- 
ticipate in community improvement. 

The exploration of the community 
context for possible objectives in educa- 
tion should include at least the following 
aspects or areas: the natural setting, the 
economic base, the institutional structure 
and interrelationships, community health, 
minority group problems, housing, and 
recreation. 


The World Community. A concern for 
immediate community problems should 
not blind the educator to the national 
and international problems of immediate 
or potential importance to young people. 
This is hardly likely in some instances 
because any extended discussion or con- 
sideration of many immediate commu- 
nity problems will inevitably take the 
students into the national and interna- 
tional fields. For example, most of the 
important community health problems 
are of national dimensions, and with the 
coming of faster transportation may have 
serious international consequences. Most 
problems of wise resource-use are in the 
same category. In fact, it is hard to see 
how any significant community problem 
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can receive adequate consideration unless 
the national dimension is brought sharply 
into focus. 

There is validity, however, in an at- 
tempt to explore the national and inter- 
national scene for objectives which might 
be overlooked unless such a survey was 
made. This might occur, for example, in 
the case of atomic energy. Practically no 
community has what might be called a 
unique atomic energy problem. Local 
community interest in atomic energy 
stems directly from national and inter- 
national considerations. The uncertainties 
raised by President Truman’s Fourth 
Point are another example of an impor- 
tant national-international problem. One 
of the common objections made to the 
European Recovery Act and to the Presi- 
dent’s Fourth Point was that the stand- 
ard of living in our country would be re- 
duced; that this would mean a reduction 
in the standard of living in the local com- 
munity. School education could be 
brought to bear on such problems, thus 
allaying unfounded fears and promoting 
more intelligent attitudes toward world 
problems. 

The idea of one world is no longer 
an academic concept. Technological de- 
velopments have indeed made world 
unity a necessity. The pupil’s concept 
of the usefulness of school education will 
be enhanced as he has opportunity to 
achieve a better understanding of na- 
tional and international problems, and 
thus to gain greater world understanding. 


Modern Science and Technology. No 
one can question that modern science is 
one of the most significant areas of hu- 
man activity, nor can one question the 
impact of science and technology on 
our civilization. The consequences of 
scientific and technological activity 
ramify throughout the culture almost 


without exception. Yet it must be re- 
corded that, on the whole, the school 
has taken little account of the social 
significance of science and technology as 
to either their fundamental nature or 
their terrific motivating force in cultural 
change. Most surely this prevalent con- 
dition needs re-examination, for it is clear 
that if we are to achieve maximum bene- 
ficial use of science and technology and 
to minimize potential evil effects, we 
must come to a clear understanding as to 
qust what science and technology are 
about and how their progress is condi- 
tioned and circumscribed by cultural 
factors. 

All this argues directly for an in- 
tensive exploration of the whole realm of 
human activity defined by science and 
technology for appropriate objectives in 
education which will expose the whole 
of science and technology in current 
social context. This exploration will take 
the educator beyond customary facts, 
principles, and generalizations, impor- 
tant as they are, and will open up possi- 
bilities for young people to achieve un- 
derstandings of great importance to them 
and to future developments in science 
and in the culture. An adequate explora- 
tion of modern science and technology 
requires attention to three major phases: 
(1) the nature of modern science and 
technology, (2) science and technology 
as content and method, and (3) the so- 
cial implications of science and _tech- 
nology. 


Developmental Problems of Young 
People. A survey of the developmental 
problems of youth should reveal many 
ways in w hich school education can con- 
tribute directly to the removal of physi- 
cal, physiological, and psychological bar- 
riers to the optimum growth of young 
people. The importance of relating ob- 
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jectives to personal frames of reference 
has already been pointed out. Granted 
that young people will grow and develop 
anyhow, it is likely that such growth 
may be retarded and distorted unless 
routh come to an understanding of 
themselves as bio-social organisms and, 
in addition, learn to understand their 
relation to others and the relation of 
others to them. 

The survey of developmental problems 
of young people should be as compre- 
hensive as possible with no significant as- 
pects barred from examination. This 
means attention to all aspects of growth, 
including sexual development and its im- 
pact upon growth patterns and upon 
heterosexual relations. It means atten- 
tion to the psychological as well as the 
physical and physiological, for all prob- 
lems of growth are interrelated. And 
further, it means attention to the social 
context in which the personal problems 
exist or to which they are related. The 
major concern of the educator should be 
the problem and not the possible subject 
matters involved. If the problem solution 
is to be satisfactory to youth, the nature 
of the problem as the ‘individual sees it 
must be the determining factor in the 
selection of the facts, concepts, and prin- 
ciples utilized in the solution. Direct 
attention to the developmental problems 
of youth will increase markedly the 
probability that school education will be- 
come functional; that is, useful in the 
lives of young people. 

The search for objectives in youth edu- 
cation, then, should reach into many 
fields of human activity. This seems de- 
sirable and necessary in view of the im- 
perative need to relate the content and 
method of the various disciplines to the 
growth and development of youth in 
our industrial society. Social justification 
for public education, however, cannot 


be found entirely within the organized 
disciplines. Youth education must be 
built on a broader base. The search for 
more extensive activities will take the 
educator to sources other than the tradi- 
tional subject matter and provide the 
needed broader base. Among the sources 
of objectives for youth education are the 
immediate community, the world com- 
munity, the developmental problems of 
young people, and the nature of science 
and technology. The search for appro- 
priate objectives for youth education 
must encompass all important areas of 
living and all areas of significant human 
activity. 


SUMMARY 


There is great need for youth educa- 
tion objectives which are relevant to the 
developmental needs of young people 
and the society in which they live. This 
will not come about by chance, nor can 
it be left to vested interests within or 
without the educational enterprise who 
wish to make of youth education some- 
thing it ought not to be, as determined 
by an analysis of current conditions and 
problems. What is required is a method- 
ology inclusive of related procedures 
which can be applied systematically to 
the general problem of selecting and 
structuring appropriate objectives for 
youth education. 

If a methodology is to be adequate 
for such a task, it must be based on in- 
telligent and scientific inquiry. It is too 
dangerous to truncate human_intelli- 
gence when determining purposes for 
youth education. But because this type 
of inquiry is so obviously moral in na- 
ture, it is necessary to integrate it with 
democratic processes and goals. When so 
integrated in problematic situations, a 
powerful social instrumentality comes 
into existence which has usefulness not 
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only in the determination of educational 
objectives but also in a wide variety of 
problematic situations in education, or in 
our industrial society, for that matter. 

Finally, it must be pointed out again 
that the selection of objectives for youth 


education is the most serious business 
undertaken by the educator. For can 
there be any doubt that the intention of 
the educator, when dealing with objec- 
tives, is to find direction for deliberately 
changing human behavior? 
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CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION* 


n this book an administrator, not a phi- 

losopher, is writing about getting the job 
of adult education done. As all successful 
administrators must, the author gives his 
major consideration to what the job is, not 
to how to do it. Admittedly, the how to do 
it has a definite place, but it is not fore- 
most or in the form of precept and dictum 
in which administrators are so prone to 
speak. 

Nor is this book a preachment of a theo- 
rist, for its author has had much experience 
in adult education administration as well as 
the unique good fortune to spend the major 
part of a year roaming through the United 
States, looking at the many kinds of adult 
education being offered under many differ- 
ent circumstances and talking to countless 
people who are giving their time and en- 
ergy to leadership in this field. So, it is from 
the vantage point of an unusual familiarity 
with the organization and problems of adult 
education that this author lays before those 
who would be creative leaders of adult edu- 
cation a thorough analysis of its meaning, 
objectives, and problems. 

The book is organized in a simple pat- 
tern but its purposes are quite compli- 
cated, for it undertakes to present a con- 
cept of the challenge to and the responsi- 
bilities of leadership in adult education, to 
lay down the conditions of constructive 
adult learning and the basic motivations of 
adults for learning, to give a picture of the 
extent and variety of adult education pat- 
terns in the United States, to classify the 
basic types of adult education, to offer a 


*By Paul L. Essert. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. 
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critique of these types, and finally, to sug- 
gest how leadership can become creative 
within these forms. 

There are four parts to the book. The first 
spells out the present great need for adult 
education, shows the character of the lead- 
ership which it requires, presents the con- 
ditions under which adults learn, and gives 
the criteria for adult education in terms of 
the experiences which are essential for 
maturing adults: (1) occupational achieve- 
ment, (2) understanding, or search for 
truths and beauty, (3) self-government, 
(4) close fellowship, and (5) intermittent 
solitude. 

Part Two deals with adult education and 
individual development. It describes the 
scope and chaos of American adult educa- 
tion, the individually initiated and pursued 
experiences, and the group experiences, each 
against the criteria, pointing out the impli- 
cations for creative administrative leader- 
ship. 

Part Three deals with adult education 
and community development in the same 
pattern, with many illustrations and the re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities of both institu- 
tions and leadership. 

Part Four, the how-to-do section, outlines 
the bases for discussions of major problems 
through the device of presenting case 
studies and leading questions. 

The most creative aspect of this book is 
its presentation of the role and potentiali- 
ties of community development as adult 
education. It is difficult to present the so- 
cial concept of adult education, and here, 
as seems almost inevitable, the book slips 
into terms of individual experience as edu- 
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cation. Another misleading element is the 
inclusion of extensive and specific survey 
forms in the appendix, which seems to con- 
tradict the concept of the creative which 
dominates the book. 

Creative Leadership of Adult Education 


is, however, one of the most stimulating 
and helpful books which has been published 
in this field. 
Whusur C. HALLENBECK 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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EvizABeTH G. Penn. Factors Underly- 
ing Children’s Expressed Interests.* 


This study has as its foundation the find- 
ings of Jersild and Tasch? regarding chil- 
dren’s wishes, interests, likes, and dislikes. It 
represents an extension of the information 
obtained about children’s expressed interests 
through an investigation of some of the fac- 
tors underlying children’s first spontaneous 
responses to the Springfield Interest Finder. 

The aim of this study is to investigate 
factors underlying children’s interests which 
suggest themselves as a result of the investi- 
gation of (1) parents’ opinions as to their 
children’s interests, (2) adjustment factors 
and how they affect interest responses, and 
(3) reasons offered by children and parents 
for children’s expressed interests. 

The subjects of the study included 114 
children in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
and their parents. In a more detailed follow- 
up study, 36 children and their parents were 
selected from the original group. The chil- 
dren’s age range was from eight to twelve 
years. In order to secure information as to 
how adjustment was related to interest re- 
sponses, adjustment ratings for the 114 chil- 
dren were secured through teachers’ rat- 
ings, supplemented by the use of the Rogers 

* The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 


are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish here the digests of all the Reports. 
Those included, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of The Record. 

1Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch. Chil- 
dren’s Interests and What They Suggest for 
Education. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1949. 
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Test of Personality Adjustment. The ap- 
proaches used in collecting data for the 
study included the following: 


1. The Springfield Interest Finder, formu- 
lated by Jersild and his associates, was ad- 
ministered to the 114 children and their 
parents. Responses were tallied according to 
categories set up by Jersild and Tasch. 

2. Children’s responses to the Finder were 
analyzed on the bases of sex and classroom 
adjustment. 

3. Thirty-six children and their parents 
were interviewed to obtain the reasons for 
the children’s responses to the Finder. Three 
category tables were made to present re- 
sults of the child and parent interviews. 

Parents’ opinions regarding their chil- 
dren’s interests were surveyed to determine 
parents’ understanding of them and the cor- 
respondence between interests expressed by 
individual children and their parents. It 
was found that: (1) on the whole there 
was close correspondence between the total 
responses to the Finder expressed by chil- 
dren and the interests which parents said 
they thought their children had expressed; 
(2) interests relating to school mentioned 
by parents and children showed that par- 
ents felt children were more interested in 
nonacademic pursuits, and sports in particu- 
lar, than the children themselves indicated; 
(3) parent responses to school interest items 
present the picture of more child lack of 
interest in arithmetic and greater liking for 
social studies than children expressed; (4) 
more children than parents expressed wishes 
for self-improvement. 

Interests expressed by children with vary- 
ing adjustments were surveyed to determine 
likenesses and differences in interest re- 
sponses on the basis of pupil adjustment. 
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In this regard the findings were that: (1) 
although there were some variations in in- 
terest responses between children rated by 
teachers as “well-adjusted” and those rated 
“poorly-adjusted,” these differences were 
not great; (2) more poorly-adjusted than 
well-adjusted children expressed wishes for 
self-improvement and particularly intellec- 
tual improvement; (3) poorly-adjusted chil- 
dren expressed a desire for peer companion- 
ship more frequently than did well-adjusted 
children; (4) poorly-adjusted children re- 
sponded less frequently to positive school 
interest items (such as What I Like Best 
in School) and more frequently to negative 
school interest items (such as What I Like 
Least in School); (5) art interests were ex- 
pressed more frequently by poorly-adjusted 
girls, sports interests by poorly-adjusted 
boys; (6) poorly-adjusted boys aspired more 
often to vocations which were exciting and 
adventuresome; poorly-adjusted girls ex- 
pressed more frequent interest in art-field 
vocations. 

The reasons given by children for their 
expressed school interests indicate that there 
is a drive on their part for activities which 
are challenging and motivating; that there 
is a need for satisfying learning activities 
and experiences; that children have a need 
for school activities which are essentially 
useful in present activities and experiences; 
that there is a need for feeling success, 
competency, and achievement in school ac- 
tivities. 

Probably the most practical and benefi- 
cial educational use to which the interview 
technique used in this study can be put is 
the application of the findings to indi- 
vidual cases and classroom situations in 
an effort to ferret out clues regarding mo- 
tives for interests. One contribution of the 
study seems to be the finding that adults 
are likely to misjudge children’s interests 
notably in relation to social studies, arith- 
metic, and self-improvement. By question- 
ing the individual child the teacher may ob- 
tain responses quite different from those 
which the latter tends to take for granted. 


Peter Me.tetre. Reconstruction, Ex- 
pansion, and Change: America as Re- 
ported by British Travelers During 
the Period 1865-1890, with a Focus 
upon Intergroup Relations.* 


The problem involved in this study of 
America’s post-Civil War period (1865- 
1890) is the determination of a point of 
view concerning the fate of various groups 
of individuals commonly identified by race, 
nationality, forms of activity, color, and 
creed who were subjected to the terrific 
economic and sociological trauma involved 
in the transition of the United States from a 
relatively agrarian type of society to what 
we know today as modern America with 
its industrial-urban way of life. For source 
material this approach to the problem is 
limited to the valuable, but practically un- 
tapped, printed observations of British trav- 
elers to America during the period. 

An initial step in this study was a review 
and enlargement of the researcher’s under- 
standing of the important developments of 
the period. Subsequent attention was given 
to the preparation of as complete a critical 
bibliography (101 volumes) as was possible 
of the various kinds of travel accounts, both 
for use in this project and for the benefit 
of later researchers. Efforts were made to 
gain knowledge of the particular traveler, 
time and purpose of visit, prejudices, Eng- 
lish standing, and so on, in order to get the 
setting for the proper evaluation of a par- 
ticular work. The travel accounts them- 
selves were read and evaluated in terms of 
obtaining a representative traveler view- 
point. When significant, minority opinions 
were also recorded. 

Two over-all conclusions were established 
in this study, both by way of contrast with 
European society of the period. Americans 
were seen to be an extremely energetic 
people in exploiting their vast resources and 
building great personal fortunes. Paralleling 
this activity was the achievement of a large 
measure of equality in line with the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the forms of rela- 
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tively little economic differentiation and 
class feeling among the great mass of peo- 
ple, manhood sufferage, no establishment of 
religion, and free public schools. Yet incon- 
sistencies were apparent, the most important 
being America’s inheritance of the superior 
Anglo-Saxon race attitude which resulted in 
the discrimination against large segments 
of individuals on the basis of group identifi- 
cation. If, however, in the rapid develop- 
ment of the new country, the economic had 
taken precedence over social concern, the 
British traveler expressed generally a faith 
in America’s ability eventually to achieve in 


practice the high tenets of her democratic 
faith. 


MN x 
RatpH D. Lampert. An Approach to 
Intermediate and Advanced Piano In- 
struction Through Active Compre- 
hension of the Music Taught.* 


To provide the piano teacher with a book 
that aids in the understanding of music 
from the esthetic, structural, and perform- 
ing points of view is the purpose of this 
study. It sets forth the factors involved 
in the performing of music as, first, musi- 
cal insight and understanding and next, the 
embodiment of these in manipulation. Too 
many piano teachers devote the greater part 
of their attention to training and promoting 
the technical aspect of performing. For this 
reason there are more musicians with means 
of saying than there are those who have 
something to say. 

The underlying assumption of the project 
is that in all piano instruction it is impor- 
tant that proper emphasis be placed on 
musical comprehension. This comprehen- 
sion must be cultivated from the very start 
of a student’s musical training, since we are 
dealing with a process of growth in which 
all stages of development are important. 

The project is the result of an attempt to 
become familiar with problems facing the 
teacher of intermediate and advanced piano 
students. The sources of material for this 
study were threefold: literature in the field 


of piano teaching, educational philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology; the author’s per- 
sonal experiences as a student and teacher 
of piano; and discussions with private piano 
teachers, with music staffs of several col- 
leges, and with a number of intermediate 
and advanced piano students, 

The project is divided into six chapters 
which treat respectively a concept of per- 
formance as related to comprehension; aims 
in the selection of repertory; the study of 
compositions: approaches and stages; prob- 
lems in polyphonic music; application of 
the musical precepts set forth in the pre- 
ceding chapters to typical works by J.S. 
Bach, Schumann, and Beethoven. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
from the study: (a) that personal experi- 
ences of the student play an important part 
in his musical progress; (b) that under- 
standing and experiencing music must pre- 
cede signs and symbols of notation; (c) 
that in the study of a new composition the 
relation of whole to part and part to whole 
should be firmly established; (d) that tech- 
nic is necessary but should not precede 
musical experiences and may be obtained 
not from isolated and removed sources but 
rather from the musical repertory of the 
pupil; (e) that musical growth involves the 
entire personality; (f) that maturity in 
music is not necessarily confined to the 
field of music alone. 


James Epwarp Devine. Language Prob- 
lems of Mentally Retarded Children.* 


Mentally retarded children are not ready 
to receive formal instruction in reading 
at the time they enter school. Their oral 
language has not been well enough refined, 
their experience backgrounds are insufficient, 
their vocabularies are limited, and their con- 
cepts are inadequate. The special language 
needs of these children present a curriculum 
problem to the school because the language 
program for them must develop skills that 
children ordinarily acquire during pre- 
school years. 
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To clarify the problem and reduce it to 
specific terms, language was examined first 
in order to see clearly what it is, how it is 
learned, and why the retardate has diffi- 
culty in acquiring it. 

Suggestions were made to the classroom 
teacher for devising a suitable program for 
mentally retarded children during their 
first few years in school. These recom- 
mendations for instruction were success- 
fully employed over a three-year period 
of teaching young mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

Oral language is a highly complex system 
of vocal sound symbols which permits inter- 
action among persons using the language. 
Written language is another set of symbols 
and is normally learned after the sound 
structure of the language has been mastered. 

Learning the correct language sounds, and 
thereby being able to communicate, is an 
intellectual feat. This is usually accomp- 
lished during the first few years of a child’s 
life. Speech begins as jargon and is con- 
tinuously refined until it becomes socially 
acceptable. The speed with which this is 
achieved is highly correlated with intelli- 
gence. 

The ability to deal with the abstract is 
closely associated with intelligence, and a 
fundamental characteristic of the retardate 
is his difficulty with the abstract and his in- 
eptness in working with symbols. Generali- 
zations are difficult for him; in his learning 
experiences he needs emphasis on that which 
is concrete. The mentally retarded child 
is limited in his associative and adaptive 
powers as well. The formation of concepts 
is a specialized process of generalization 
involving abstraction and symbolism. It is 
therefore to be expected that mentally re- 
tarded children will have difficulty acquir- 
ing language. They are likely also to be 
handicapped by other factors that tend to 
hinder language progress—inadequate ex- 
perience backgrounds, slower perceptual 
growth, and poorer general health. 

What the retardate needs when he enters 
school is a rich reading-readiness program. 
Often the program must be somewhat thera- 


peutic in approach because the child may 
need feelings of success before he can learn, 

Experiences are essential. They are needed 
to form concepts and to build vocabulary, 
Since mentally retarded children are likely 
to have had less rich and less varied experi- 
ences than other children, and because they 
learn more slowly and require more repe- 
titions for learning than other children, de- 
vising activities in which experiences will 
be gained should occupy a major part of 
their program. 

Auditory discrimination and auditory per- 
ception are important factors to consider. 
One must be able to hear language sounds in 
order to interpret and produce them. This 
requires experiences in discrimination and 
perception. 

Learning to read requires the ability to 
discriminate among words and letters and 
the ability to remember similarities and 
differences in words. Mentally retarded chil- 
dren are likely to need special help in the 
development of these visual factors. 

Speech and reading are intimately related, 
for printed words describe language sounds, 
A functioning relationship between the 
auditory and visual symbols is highly desira- 
ble for efficient reading. The mentally re- 
tarded child invariably needs help in per- 
fecting his speech before he is introduced 
to the written word. Considerable time in 
the program should be spent in teaching 
him to express himself properly, an indis- 
pensable factor in social development. 

x x 
Murray Georce Watter. Developing 
an Experimental Program in Science 

Elective for Grades Eleven and Twelve 

at the Garden City High School, Gar- 

den City, New York.* 


This experimental program started in the 
Garden City High School in 1946. It was 
called Science Survey by the administration 
and was scheduled as an elective science 
course for eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents who needed one unit of credit in 
science in order to graduate. The program 
was intended for those students who would 
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probably find the traditional or Regents 
courses in science unsuited to their needs 
and interests. 

Students and teacher planned coopera- 
tively and carried out learning experiences. 
A considerable amount of orientation time 
was spent in studying needs and interests 
of the class members by means of questions 
and discussions in class, by a study of the 
doings of the graduates of the previous 
year, by reading and discussing in class the 
opinions of experts in the field of educa- 
tion concerning the needs of youth in gen- 
eral, and by a study of such issues and prob- 
lems of the community and the region as 
could be ascertained from newspaper arti- 
cles and from talking with local merchants, 
builders, welfare directors, and so forth. 

General areas selected by the group for 
study during the year included health for 
the individual and the community, human 
reproduction and family living, astronomy, 
natural resources, weather, photography, 
psychology, machines, electricity, chemicals 
useful in the home, and similar fields. 

Throughout the program, group discus- 
sion served as a basic technique. Small 
group projects helped to provide oppor- 
tunity for development of special interests 
and abilities. Community resources, school 
resources, and many audio-visual materials 
were used. Considerable time and effort 
were given to the guidance of each student. 
Evaluation was continually being made 
relative to the attainment of the goals set 
up by the students. Scientific method was 
used in attempts to find solutions to student 
questions. 

The program had unusual success in 
meeting the needs and interests of the stu- 
dents, and has been approved by the ad- 
ministration, students, parents, and teacher 
as a worth-while experiment. It is hoped 
that it may be continued and expanded. 


x & 
Dovctas A. FrssenDeN. 
to Be a Football Coach! * 


So You Want 


This study of the American football 
coach is intended for reading by boys of 
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high school age. The material is presented 
in a manner and style designed to meet 
the needs and interests of that age level. 
The primary purpose in writing the project 
was to give a realistic picture of the pro- 
fessional status of the college football coach, 
to organize, classify, and depict pre-service 
experiences essential to competency, and to 
provide criteria for self-evaluation in terms 
of the profession. 

The project is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with the current conditions 
relating to the college coach’s activities— 
his on- and off-campus relationships, as well 
as his coach-player associations. The basic 
job is described and conditions of employ- 
ment and typical coaching methodology 
are discussed. The second section is con- 
cerned with the history of the game of foot- 
ball from its inception in twelfth century 
England to the present day. Concurrently, 
the background and history of the American 
football coach are traced from the late nine- 
teenth century volunteer coach to the 
present-day professional. The gradual fu- 
sion of the intercollegiate game with the 
college physical education program is indi- 
cated. The third section deals with matters 
relating to professional preparation, self- 
evaluation, and an analysis of current trends 
having significant implications for the fu- 
ture of American college football. 

Material for the study was gathered from 
current professional literature, newspaper 
accounts, interviews, methods, books writ- 
ten during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and from personal experience. 

Conclusions growing out of the study are 
as follows: 

1. The only valid reason for the conduct 
of a college football program is that edu- 
cational values are inherent in the activity. 

2. The American football coach’s ulti- 
mate welfare must remain in his own hands, 
and he must come to think of himself as a 
part of the college faculty, not someone 
apart. 

3. Although authoritarian coaching meth- 
ods are widely accepted, there is no real 
evidence that equally effective results might 
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not obtain under a more democratic system. 

4- Belief in the worth-whileness of the 
game, playing ability, physical and emo- 
tional stamina, and interest in the welfare 
of young people are essential in qualifying 
a young man to enter the profession. 

5. Institutional integrity, adequate pro- 
tection for coaches, education and upgrad- 
ing of coaches, and a clear-cut policy of 
identifying the game as an educational tool 
are needed to insure the future of football 
as a college game. 


Sampson G. SMITH. Pupil Factors Re- 
lated to the Quality of Education.* 


This study has as its purposes to select 
characteristics of pupil groups in the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, and to de- 
velop from these a code for administrators 
to use in organizing their schools so as to 
free pupils to participate in improving the 
schools. 

The following assumptions were made: 

1. The student body is mature enough to 
shape the character of the school; that is, 
the character of pupil groups is related to 
adaptability. 

2. The potential of the student body to 
contribute to adaptability can be measured 
in terms of the characteristics of pupil so- 
ciological and educational backgrounds and 
in terms of the understanding of pupils of 
the power of education. 

3. The effectiveness of the student body 
as a potential contributor to adaptability is 
conditioned by the degree to which the 
organization and practices of the school 
recognize the pupil as a mature person. 

To obtain information about the char- 
acteristics of educational and sociological 
backgrounds of pupils a questionnaire was 
sent to all sixth-grade and eleventh-grade 
pupils in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. This included about 15,000 pupils. 
To obtain information about the under- 
standing on the part of pupils of the power 
of education, the eleventh-graders in the 
Metropolitan School Study Council were 


given a poll about schools. To obtain in- 
formation about the practices and organiza- 
tion of the schools, the principals of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council were 
asked to complete a questionnaire about 
student relations. 

Schools were classified from best to poor- 
est as determined by their standing when 
rated by fifty experts. 

The statistical method used was that of 
the significance of difference of means tech- 
nique. By converting the replies from ques- 
tionnaires and polls to standard scores, a 
comparison of each of thirty-nine pupil 
characteristics was made. The mean stand- 
ard score of each measure of an item in the 
ten top-ranking schools was compared with 
the mean standard score of each measure of 
the item in the ten lowest ranking schools. 
The difference of each was determined and 
the significance found. 

A code was developed from the findings 
for administrators to use in order to know 
factors in pupil characteristics and under- 
standing that are related to adaptability. 
Part of the code aids administrators to 
understand school organization and _prac- 
tices which are related to adaptability. 

x OX 
DorotHEA ELEANOR LAwsue. The Ef- 
fective Functioning of the Director 
of Religious Education.* 


The purpose of this project was to find 
the conditions necessary for the most ef- 
fective functioning of the director of Chris- 
tian education in the local Protestant 
church. In order to do this, three specific 
objectives were held in mind: (1) to locate 
the difficulties faced in present practice, 
(2) to find their causes, and (3) to discover 
the factors present in successful practices. 

For guidance in selecting the best prac- 
tices two sets of criteria were used. One 
type was personal and was based on Harts- 
horne’s characteristics of persons who func- 
tion successfully as they go about their 
daily tasks; namely, purposefulness, sense of 
success, mutual adjustment, sense of joy and 
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belonging, an objective perspective. The 
other criteria were some democratic prin- 
ciples of administration and supervision, 
such as, that every person is important in 
his own right, and the opinions and judg- 
ments of all persons concerned in an enter- 
prise are important; some provision should 
be made for mutual sharing of plans and 
problems; leadership is a function in a 
group, not a status; the organizational pat- 
tern should be kept flexible to provide for 
adjustments which might be needed; con- 
tinuous growth of persons should be facili- 
tated. 

Several methods were used over a period 
of about three years. The methods were, 
in this order: a six-page questionnaire sent 
to 250 directors of religious education in 
twenty-six states and eleven denominations, 
from which there was a return of 140 an- 
swers; a group interview with fifteen di- 
rectors from three counties; casual contacts 
and personal interviews with thirty pastors 
and thirty directors and about fifteen lay 
churchmen; a qualitative study, by means 
of personal interviews and case studies, of 
ten pastors and ten directors; a quantitative 
study of a sampling of eighty-six directors, 
through an interview letter. 

The conditions revealed in this study as 
necessary for the effective functioning of 
the director of Christian education are as 
follows: 

1. The kind of person selected for profes- 
sional leadership in the church should be 
very carefully considered. 

2. A coordinated ministry is needed. The 
pastor and director should be peers who 
share delegated responsibilities and func- 
tions in the whole church. The division of 
responsibilities would be on the basis of a 
job analysis, with primary consideration 
given to such factors as abilities, knowledge, 
aptitudes, and the common purposes sought 
in the development of growing persons. The 
pastor should regard the director as the 
supervisor of the educational program of 
the church. The director should recognize 
the pastor as the chief adminstrative officer 


of the church. The pastor should provide 
Opportunity for cooperative planning and 
mutual sharing of problems. 

3- The director should have status. His 
status should be provided by denomina- 
tional legislation which defines the place 
and function of the director and which 
opens ordination to women who qualify 
for it. The status should also be achieved 
by the attitude and working procedures of 
the pastor, and by the educational leader- 
ship and maturity of the director. 

4. Improved ministerial training is needed. 
Student ministers should be required to 
study modern religious education philoso- 
phy and method, observe expert teaching, 
and serve an internship in an educationally 
effective church. 

5. Improved director training is needed. 
Directors should have the same training as 
those preparing for a pastorate, but with 
special emphasis in religious education. Par- 
ticularly they need better training in teach- 
ing and supervision. 

6. The establishment, through cooperative 
interaction, of common purposes for the 
best religious development of the congre- 
gation would help to bring about a sympa- 
thetic and objective relationship and reduce 
any conflict in personal motives and phi- 
losophy. 

7. A council of education, or a board, 
with church-wide representation, to which 
the pastor and the director have an ad- 
visory relationship helps to divide authority 
among the professional leaders. 

8. Both the director and the pastor should 
have opportunity for in-service growth. 

There are two additional studies which 
would make a valuable contribution to this 
profession and its development: (1) the liv- 
ing conditions of directors—such factors as 
salaries, pensions, living quarters, transporta- 
tion, and tenure; (2) the professional train- 
ing of directors and pastors, investigating in 
detail what seminaries are now doing, the 
training needs of directors and pastors, and 
recommending what this training should 
include. 
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Ipa Bette McGitt. Social Competence 
for Teachers.* 


In this project a plan is presented for re- 
focusing the personnel program in teacher- 
education institutions so that future teachers 
will have maximum opportunity to develop 
into mature, responsible people able to ac- 
cept themselves and others and to work co- 
operatively to solve the human problems 
that confront teachers as individuals and 
as members of a democratic society. 

The report contains an examination of the 
research findings in regard to personnel 
programs in teacher education as presented 
by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the American Council 
on Education, the Commission on Teacher 
Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Practical suggestions are presented for 
implementing changes in personnel pro- 
grams and teacher-education institutional 
programs so that maximum contribution can 
be made toward helping future teachers to 
achieve social competence through the more 
effective use of available resources. A per- 
sonnel program thus designed would be cen- 
tralized to afford leadership in setting up 
and attaining personnel objectives and to 
facilitate the administration of specific per- 
sonnel services, but decentralized to provide 
the best opportunities for students to de- 
velop competence in areas of relationships. 
In such a program, “personnel services” 
would be regarded as means to be used 
in achieving an end—socially competent 
teachers. 

The student teachers should have guided 
participation in experience situations where 
they can learn to use thought to guide 
action in the areas of relationships in which 
they will work. Social competence will de- 
velop when they learn to interpret, evalu- 
ate, and integrate the results of their par- 
ticipation so that there will be some trans- 
fer of learning to future situations, This 
kind of personal-professional preparation 
should enable student teachers to use, with 
a fair degree of objectivity, the cooperative, 


problem-solving approach to the resolution 
of human conflicts and the achievement of 
common objectives. The student should be 
guided toward self-acceptance as he is and 
as he may become in his human relation- 
ships. He should be helped to determine the 
kind of teacher he hopes to become by de- 
fining his objectives in terms of behavior- 
change. He should then be given the re- 
sponsibility for attaining a degree of emo- 
tional maturity which will enable him to 
function cooperatively as a mature, responsi- 
ble person. 

The teacher-education institution should 
have the responsibility of providing both 
experience situations and faculty members 
who have adequate personal and _profes- 
sional preparation to assist future teachers 
in interpreting experience so that it will 
contribute toward the kind of social com- 
petence that will enable them to achieve 
personal and professional success as they 
work with administrators, other teachers, 
students, parents, and members of the com- 
munity. Faculties that are able to make a 
united approach to attaining this common 
objective will be able to attain not only a 
high degree of functional efficiency but 
also a fine spirit of cooperation as, under 
the authority of the situation, they move 
toward a common goal. 


xX XN 


Joun Rosert Jackson. The Popular 
Psychological Article: A Survey of 
One Communication Medium for Psy- 
chology.* 


This project attempts to survey psycho- 
logical knowledge communicated through 
the medium of popular American magi 
zines. An additional objective is to dis 
cover which corrective and improvement 
programs for popular magazine communica 
tion are likely to be supported by psycholo- 
gists and their organization and by mag 
zine editors. 

To measure the differences between pro- 
fessional and popular psychological arti | 
cles, both kinds of articles published in 1949 | 
are compared, Data and opinion are secured | 
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through open-ended questionnaires to a 
random sample of 309 psychologists and a 
representative sample of 8g magazine 
editors. Contents of popular articles and 
responses to questionnaires are analyzed, 
and the findings are reported mainly as 
dichotomies, categories, statistical tables. 

Three principal hypotheses are consid- 
ered: (1) that current popular articles do 
not adequately represent important subject 
areas of psychology; (2) that popular arti- 
cles are not based upon professional study, 
experiment, or opinion; (3) that authors of 
popular psychological articles are not pro- 
fessionally qualified in their subjects. An- 
cillary questions are also explored, such as 
time-lag in the popular treatment of pro- 
fessional contributions and the number of 
valuable professional contributions given 
attention or ignored by popular magazines. 

Within the limitations of the study, the 
three hypotheses are plainly established. The 
neglect of important areas of psychology 
and the nonprofessional treatment of psy- 
chological topics in popular articles are 
deemed so serious as to present a major 
problem to the profession of psychology. 
Less than a quarter of the popular articles 
appear to make use of professional studies, 
and average time-lag in the use of profes- 
sional material is found to be eleven years. 
Professional studies rated by experts as 
high in popular interest and value are found 
to be ignored unless the scientists have made 
exceptional efforts to popularize them. 

An encouraging factor is the percentage 
and volume of responses to the question- 
naires. This, together with the nature of 
the responses, indicates an active interest in 
the problem of popular psychological arti- 
cles on the part of psychologists and, in a 
somewhat lesser degree, of editors. About 
g00 suggestions have been received for ex- 
tending and improving popular magazine 
coverage of psychology. These are cate- 
gorized and presented in summary. A num- 
ber of unresolved problems arise from 
analysis of popular articles and responses to 
the questionnaires. These too are sum- 
marized as problems requiring further study. 


The project, viewed as a preliminary in- 
vestigation of popular psychological arti- 
cles, indicates that a major problem exists in 
these articles and that psychologists and 
magazine editors are now ready to support 
broad improvement programs. 


x OX 
Hurtey Herman Doppy. An Inquiry 


into Informal Groupings in a Metro- 
politan Area.* 


This is an investigition into informal 
group life in a metropolitan area. Specifi- 
cally, it seeks answers to the following 
questions: (1) What procedures are ef- 
fective in identifying and contacting in- 
formal groups? (2) What is the process 
through which these groups are formed? 
(3) What are the nature and motivation of 
group activities? (4) How do these groups 
relate themselves to other groups? 

The case-group investigation was the 
method employed, and data were collected 
through personal interviews and observa- 
tion. Fifty case histories of groups were 
compiled and schematic diagrams showing 
intergroup relationships were prepared. 

To identify informal groups two ap- 
proaches were studied: through institutions 
and through local non-institutional resi- 
dents. By the latter method 218 informal 
groups were identified. 

Four factors were found to be important 
in bringing individuals into informal asso- 
ciation: proximity in physical association; 
circumstances enhancing proximity; secur- 
ity found in the company of others; and 
personal attraction among members. Three 
types of association were designated and 
described as typifying the growth process 
of informal groups: a collection of indi- 
viduals, a habit group, and a purpose group. 
The description of these associations in- 
cludes data on purposes, conditions of mem- 
bership, organization, and scope of activi- 
ties, The movement of these groups from 
one type to another was studied in terms of 
causative factors. Informal groups were 
examined in some detail in terms of both 
internal and intergroup relationships. 
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Certain conclusions respecting informal 
group life are deduced from the data. In 
addition, the implications of these conclu- 
sions for adult education for community im- 
provement emphasize the need for includ- 
ing these groups in such programs. 


Donatp Corwin Jones. An Investiga- 
tion of the Influence of Work Experi- 
ence in the Formulation of Life Goals 
of Young Adults.* 


The specific problem of this study was 
to learn something about the changes (if 
any) which occur in a youth’s life-goal con- 
cepts as a result of his first two years of 
full-time work experience. If real life situa- 
tions are to be utilized as educative environ- 
ment and devices, educators must know 
what kinds of learning go on in such experi- 
ences. It is generally recognized that youth 
should have training and experience in the 
ongoing activities of community and world 
life, and this study attempts to identify 
insofar as possible what needs to be learned 
and what can be learned within real work 
situations. 

Two groups of late adolescent white 
males from a large suburban community 
near New York City were secured as re- 
spondents. In socioeconomic and personal 
factors, including age, the two groups were 
quite similar. One group consisted of gradu- 
ating high school seniors contacted during 
their last month of high school. The second 
group was made up of those who had termi- 
nated their association in the same high 
schools at about the close of their sopho- 
more year, so that they had been working 
for approximately two years. 

The research task was to determine and 
explore the differences in the response pat- 
terns of the two groups with regard to their 
concepts of their life purposes or goals and 
of the role they expected their work life to 
play in satisfying these life-purpose expec- 
tations and hopes. 

All respondents were involved in a 
lengthy interview which was completely re- 
corded with a tape recorder. A theoretical 


system of life goals was devised to provide 
direction and control to the interview by 
means of an interview guide, but within 
each topic area the interviewer attempted to 
function in a nondirective manner so that 
the respondent could travel the distance 
according to his own nature and peculiari- 
ties. 

Since the groups were small and limited 
to a particular type of American commu- 
nity, the following generalizations can be 
considered only provocative observations 
which are worthy of consideration and of 
further testing against other school and 
community situations. 

1. The likenesses between the two groups 
were more significant than the differences. 
The general concepts of what was desirable 
and possible to achieve in their adult lives 
were quite similar among all of the re- 
spondents. Those in the worker group had 
apparently not succeeded in utilizing their 
two years of work experience for increasing 
their understanding of what was good and 
possible for them during their adult years. 
Nor had the last two years of high school 
served any better than work experience in 
aiding the individual to formulate his life- 
goal concepts. 

2. The work career played a central role 
in these American males’ concepts of adult 
living. The respondents of both groups saw 
their adult lives as made up primarily of 
two areas of activity—their marital family 
life and their work careers. The work ca- 
reer, however, was the activity area of 
dominant interest. Success on their jobs was 
considered primary to success in family life 
as well as in other interests. So dominant 
was the work career that it appeared in 
some cases to have taken on a life-purpose 
character within itself. 

It was evident that the public schools 
from which these respondents came had 
failed almost completely to recognize this 
fact and to prepare their students to make 
their work experience provide the satisfac- 
tions which they hoped for and believed 
were justly theirs. 

3. Cynicism toward the possibility of 
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achieving their life goals was more in evi- 
dence in the worker group. It appears that 
both the school and the community as a 
whole have a real responsibility to prevent 
such cynicism from destroying in part the 
capacities for creative expression and per- 
formance of the workers, and the loss to 
both the individuals and the community 
which this entails. 

4. Identification with social purposes was 
largely missing in both groups, but espe- 
cially among the workers. From the point 
of view of the American public school sys- 
tem, one traditional purpose of which is to 
inculcate the concepts of democratic par- 
ticipation in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
can youth, this was a most deplorable find- 
ing. Another tradition is that the public 
school provides a desirable and proper 
medium for teaching the skills of progres- 
sive change toward a more effective and 
satisfactory society within the democratic 
ideology. If the respondents of the two 
groups studied here are representative of 
the product of our American educational 
system, then the failure of this system to 
live up to these traditions in this genera- 
tion is obvious and tragic. 


CuHarLtes THomas Cowan. Pupil Par- 
ticipation in Activities at Lincoln 
School, East Orange, New Jersey.* 


A description and an appraisal of efforts 
by members of the Lincoln School pupils 
and faculty to improve the climate of liv- 
ing within the school from 1940 through 
1950 are presented in this project. Primary 
objectives sought include individual pupil 
growths relating to social competence, and 
effective democratic participation by indi- 
viduals with groups within the school. The 
unique contextual background of Lincoln 
School (including its interracial configura- 
tion) has been studied to assist in making 
more realistic and effective approaches to- 
ward the attainment of objectives. 

A number of preiiminary steps were de- 


veloped and directed toward removing or 
diminishing some of the potential barriers 
to democratic participation with groups. 
These steps include the elimination of ho- 
mogeneous grouping, development of cumu- 
lative records, staff growth as advisers and 
guides, staff utilization of a pupil-health 
chart, fuller use of psychological and psy- 
chiatric services, functional use of social 
services within the community, emphasis 
on strengthening home-school ties, improve- 
ment of the physical plant, development of 
club and after-school activities, emphasis 
upon community trips, faculty participa- 
tion in developing curriculum areas, fuller 
use of professional leadership, consideration 
of pupils’ feelings, and special emphasis on 
the social, political, and economic contribu- 
tions of various racial groups. 

The discussion of activities of promise 
includes a delineation of the positive atti- 
tudes sought and some of the guide lines 
through which the activities may be given 
purpose and direction. An effort is made 
to indicate the what, why, and how of the 
various steps taken. Among the activities 
discussed are: school-community service 
organizations, classroom organizations, the 
student council, the safety club, the pro- 
jectioneers, the assembly club, the library 
club, individual-interest clubs, activities co- 
ordinated with the community, joint activi- 
ties of pupils and teachers, mutual help 
through pupil assistance, interschool and 
intraschool play days, pupil-participation 
in the development and maintenance of an 
attractive building, and miscellaneous ac- 
tivities involving pupil participation. 

Among the evidences of progress are the 
appraisals of full-time staff members, opin- 
ions of Lincoln School pupils, former pupils, 
and parents, and the statements of part- 
time teachers, supervisors, and_ visitors. 
These data indicate that the cumulative im- 
pacts of the practices undertaken in this 
project have been positive and substantial 
as related to the objectives for individual 
pupils, pupil groups, and the general cli- 
mate of living within the school. 
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Departmental Notes 











Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Durine August, Professor Robert King Hall 
consulted in Brazil with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation on the reform plan for Brazilian edu- 
cation and the creation of a summer school 
for foreign students in Rio de Janeiro. 

A book, La Educacion en Crisis, by Pro- 
fessor Hall, has recently been published by 
the University of Tucuman in Argentina. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressors John K. Norton and E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., collaborated in the writing of 
a chapter on federal participation in the 
financing of education for Some Problems 
and Issues in Public School Finance, a book 
prepared by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration 
for the Public Education Finance Commit- 
tee of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. 

To the same book Professor Paul R. Mort 
contributed a chapter entitled “Cost-Quality 
Relationship in Education.” 


Durine the Summer Session the department 
sponsored three work conferences, Profes- 
sor Mort was chairman of the superin- 
tendents of schools’ conference; a confer- 
ence on the organization and administration 
of rural education was under the chairman- 
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ship of Professor Frank Cyr; Professor 
Harold McNally was chairman of the con- 
ference on the administration of the elemen- 
tary school. 


The School Administrator and Subversive 
Activities, an objective and _ professional 
study of the teacher loyalty problem, has 
recently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications. This book, by Dr. E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., is the first comprehensive 
analysis of the problem. 


Tue Associated Public School Systems’ 1951 
yearbook, prepared by the staffs of the co- 
operating schools, was compiled by Pro- 
fessors Norton Beach and John K. Norton, 
Dr. Donald Ross, Miss Margaret Bushnell 
and Miss Ellen Scott. 


In June, Professor Karl W. Bigelow went 
to Wiesbaden, Germany, to serve as a mem- 
ber of the governing board of UNESCO’s 
new Institute for Education. He later spent 
several days in Paris in an unofficial capac- 
ity as an adviser to the American delega- 
tion to the general UNESCO conference 
meeting in that city. 


Assistinc Professor Bigelow for 1951-52 
will be Mr. Ronald C. Bauer, who has been 
appointed an instructor in educational ad- 
ministration. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Alice M. Miel is on leave in 
Japan, serving as consultant to the CIE 
section of the U. S. Army. She will par- 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


ticipate as a resource person in two twelve- 
week teacher workshops for Japanese edu- 
cators who serve as consultants in elemen- 
tary education or who are responsible for 
the preparation of these workers. Miss Miel 
is scheduled to return about the first of 
April. 


On partial leave for the 1951-52 academic 
year is Professor Gordon N. Mackenzie. 
Professor Paul Witt will serve as acting 
head of the department during his absence. 


FACE-LIFTING operations on the south side of 
the third floor of the College have been 
completed, thereby providing the depart- 
ment with a conference room and three 
suites of offices. The new quarters house 
twelve professors and six instructors. 


A new appointee in the department for the 
academic year is Mr. Joseph Mack in the 
pre-service program, childhood education: 
older children. 


Proressor Paul Witt has recently been 
elected first vice-president of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association. 


Two workshops were sponsored during the 
past Summer Session. One was in the field 
of elementary education with emphasis on 
human relations; the other, in the area of 
secondary education. To the latter were 
invited teams of teachers and principals 
from high schools throughout the United 
States. In attendance were representatives 
of 24 school districts from 13 states, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Territory of Hawaii. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Hubert M. Evans is in England 
on sabbatical leave, studying at the British 
museum and at English universities. He is 
particularly interested in their educational 
system and hopes to spend some time visit- 
ing the English secondary schools and 
teacher-training institutions. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Dr. Virginia French and Dr. Louis Forsdale 


are newly appointed assistant professors of 
English. 


Durinc the week of July 30, a group of 
twenty-five administrators, course directors, 
and teachers from the U.S. Department of 
State participated in an intensive work con- 
ference centered on the implications and 
applications of linguistic science for class- 
room teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage. 


Mr. William D. Boutwell, journalism work- 
shop instructor and editor of Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine, has been appointed act- 
ing director of the Teen-Age Book Club of 
Scholastic Book Service. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


A new course, designed for elementary 
school teachers and dramatic teachers who 
work with young children, was offered dur- 
ing the Summer Session. Demonstrations of 
work with young children were part of the 
Creative Dramatics course and students not 
only participated but directed some of the 
work, 


Courses in public speaking and discussion 
were taught by Professor Lester Thonssen, 
author, editor, and professor of speech at 
the College of the City of New York. 


“Goon HousekEEPING,” a comedy by Wil- 
liam McCleery, was presented August 1, 2, 
and 3 for the first time in the metropolitan 
area. Students from various departments in 
the College and from different parts of the 
country took part in the production under 
the direction of Professor Paul Kozelka. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Durinc the month of July, Professor Edwin 
Ziegfield took part in a UNESCO seminar 
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at Bristol, England, on the teaching of visual 
art in general education. For two weeks 
prior to the seminar he was at the UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris as a special advisory 
member of a committee planning the semi- 
nar. 


Mr. Norman Cherner’s book Make Your 
Own Modern Furniture, has just been pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


A two-piano recital was given by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Burrows of the College 
and Mr. Anthony Loudis of the University 
of Delaware, at the McMillin Theater in 
July. They performed works by Mozart- 
Busoni, Bach, and many others. 


Creative Harmony and Musicianship, by 
Professor Howard A. Murphy, is a new 
book published by Prentice-Hall. An arti- 
cle by Professor Murphy on the teaching 
of music has been accepted by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannic. 


Dr. Charles Walton has been appointed an 
instructor in the department to fill the 
vacancy left by Professor Charles Leonhard. 
Dr. Leonhard resigned in order to accept a 
position at the University of Illinois, where 
he will initiate a graduate program in music 
education. 


Wuite spending the week of June 23 in 
Massanetta Springs, Virginia, Professor 
Harry R. Wilson acted as guest lecturer 
and conductor for a group of 400 high 
school students and roo teachers as part of 
an education project sponsored by the State 
Board of Education. Professor Wilson’s 
composition, “Remember Now Thy Cre- 
ator,” written especially for the chorus, 
was introduced during a nationally broad- 
cast concert. 


Proressor Raymond Burrows has just com- 
pleted a term of five years as National 


Piano Chairman of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressors Clara Mae Taylor and Orrea 
Pye contributed an article on the energy 
expenditure of boys and girls to the June 
issue of the Journal of Nutrition. Two re- 
search assistants in Nutrition, Miss Mary 
Schafer and Miss Shirley Wing, were col- 
laborating authors. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
continuation of the Nutrition Education Re- 
search project under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Taylor. This will make the fifth 
consecutive year in which General Mills, 
Inc., has given financial assistance to this 
work. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner attended 
the first week of a two-week conference of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation in London, England, during July. 
As president of the American Chapter of 
the national society, Professor Forkner in- 
vited the conference to meet in New York 
during the summer of 1952. The conference 
next year will consist of about one hundred 
delegates from fifteen European countries. 


Ar the request of the Board of Education, 
Professor Forkner is currently engaged ina 
curriculum study of the Smithtown Branch, 
Long Island, High School. The board has 
asked for a curriculum designed to meet 
the needs of non-college preparatory youth. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


At the close of the summer session, Pro- 
fessor E. Patricia Hagman announced her 
resignation. She will accompany her hus- 
band, Professor Charles Leonhard, formerly 
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of the music department, to the University 
of Illinois. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue American Council on Education in- 
vited Professor R. Louise McManus to 
serve on the executive committee of the 
Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade, held in September. The objectives 
sought through discussions of womanpower 
were “where we are, where we want to go, 
and how we propose to get there.” 


Proressor McManus spent a week of August 
in Brussels at meetings of the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation, of 
which she is chairman, and of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses, of which she is a 
council member. 


Tue American Nurses Association selected 
Professor Eugenia K. Spalding to represent 
the nursing profession in the United States 
by appearing before Congressional Commit- 
tees to present testimony on current bills on 
aid to nursing education. These bills are 
now before the Congress. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Two reports of the Institute have been 
completed summarizing the studies during 
the past two years. One of these, entitled 
Education for Active Adult Citizenship, is 
a study of the function of adult education 
in community improvement. 

The other, entitled Adult Education for 
Preparation for Later Maturity, reports a 
study of the Institute made in cooperation 
with the Institute of Psychological Re- 
search. In it are discussed some of the prob- 
lems, attitudes, and adjustments of people in 
relation to retirement. 


Prentice-Ha tz has published Professor Paul 
L. Essert’s new book titled Creative Leader- 
ship of Adult Education. 


Institute of Field Studies 


A survey of the secondary school needs of 
the public schools of Garden City, New 
York, was directed by Professor Norton L. 
Beach. One hundred twenty-five citizens 
from the area formed a Citizens Committee 
on Educational Problems. The Institute 
compiled and edited the completed report. 


Own July 1 the American Book Company 
published Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision, co-authored by Pro- 
fessors Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. 
McNally. 


Citizenship Education Project 


TrEN-aGE boys and girls have only a vague 
and general idea of what makes a good citi- 
zen in the United States, according to a 
survey made public recently by the Project. 

The youth polled by the project staff 
described the good citizen as a man who 
took pride and interest in community af- 
fairs, voted in every election, and got along 
well with his neighbors. According to the 
report, their concept of citizenship was 
essentially nonpolitical, and specific pri- 
marily in areas of immediate concern to 
themselves or to young people in general. 

The survey involved more than 500 high 
school students, most of whom had taken 
courses in civics, world history, American 
history, or problems of democracy. It 
showed that they did not seem to relate 
the principles of citizenship to everyday 
activities, or to the adults and families they 
knew well. 

To quote the report: “The high incidence 
of the generalized type of remark indicates 
that ‘citizenship’ is not a meaningful term 
to many students in the sense that they can 
relate it to what people actually do.” 


Agnes Russell Center 


Tue following new appointments were an- 
nounced during August by Professor 
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Harold J. McNally, the Center’s executive 

officer: 

Teachers—Miss Peggy Brogan, Miss Annie 
L. Butler, and Miss Phoebe Elinor Curran. 

From assistant teacher to teacher—Mrs. Jean 
Fiske McDonald. 

Assistant teachers—Mrs. Virginia Levine, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Maddin, and Miss Helen 
W. Dolan. 

Consultant in art—Mr. Emilio Caballero. 

Schoo] Nurse—Miss Theresa Fernandez. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allinger, Robert J., teacher of social studies, 
Mount Kisco High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Anderson, Kenneth V. (Prof. Dip. 1951), 
teacher of social studies, East Orange Senior 
High School, East Orange, N. J. 


Bader, Barbara (Prof. Dip. 1951), reading 
specialist, Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 


Baird, George S. (A.M. 1951), resident di- 
rector, Settlement House, Madison, N. J. 


Bechtel, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1949), art co- 
ordinator, Public Schools, Dubuque, Ia. 


Bennett, Gordon M. (Prof. Dip. 1949), 
teacher of mathematics, Alden Central High 
School, Alden, N. Y. 


Biscoe, Arthur G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and physics, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Bjork, Pearl (A.M. 1940), director of ele- 
mentary education, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn. 


Bodger, John Charles, Jr., teacher of history 
and physical education, Chadwick School, Roll- 
ing Hills, Calif. 


Bogart, Helen, kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Darien, Conn. 


Boyle, Robert W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Patchogue, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Brettschneider, Bertram D. (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of sixth grade, Franklin Avenue School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Brown, Foster S., dean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 


Burnham, Robert T. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Carrier, Blanche (Ph.D. 1937), head, depart- 
ment of psychology, Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. 


Casey, Robert P., teacher of social studies 
and English, Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cole, Taylor W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Harvard School, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Coleman, Elizabeth, head teacher, Rochester 
Demonstration Nursery School, Rochester, 
Minn. 


Compton, Ruby H., seventh grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Congiu, Rose A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, Hempstead High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Conrad, Carma N., kindergarten group 
teacher, Toms River Schools, Toms River, N. J. 


Contino, Joseph (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Cotsis, Thano Philip, teacher of chemistry, 
Public School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Cox, Sara Gordon, supervisor of music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Caldwell, N. J. 


Cramer, Virginia E. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
head counselor, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Crawford, Donald, teacher of fifth grade, 
Bedford Village School, Bedford, N. Y. 


D’Amelio, Michael A., teacher of fourth 
grade, Mamaroneck Avenue School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

Delaney, Raymond R. (A.M. 1951), guidance 
counselor, High School, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. 

Douglas, Gerald K. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public School, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Drake, Paula, athletic instructor, Miss Hew- 
itt’s Classes, New York, N. Y. 
Feldman, Leonard (A.M., 1950), teacher of 


science and mathematics, Vallejo Junior High 
School, Vallejo, Calif. 
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Felix, Allen O. (Ed.D. 1950), research asso- 
ciate, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Finley, Eric Gault (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, French, and English, Westmount 
Junior High School, Westmount, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Folrman, Barney J., Jr., teacher of fourth 
grade, Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, 
N. Y. 


Fraser, Arthur M. (Ed.D. 1951), professor of 
music, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


Gates, Mary Huntington (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of fifth grade, Bedford Road School, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 


Gatti, Beatrice C., teacher of English and 
Latin, High School, Southold, N. Y. 


Gilliam, Mary E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 


Gilmer, Merritt Gale, 
School, Economy, Ind. 


Graves, William H., Jr. (A.M. 1950), prin- 
cipal, Public School, Alpine, N. J. 

Gutmann, Lotte (A.M. 1951), group teacher, 
Carousel School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Hadley, William M. (Ed.D. 1951), associate 
professor of education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


Public 


principal, 


Haines, Miriam S., psychologist, Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Hamlin, Donald James, teacher of French and 
English, Maplewood Junior High School, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Hansen, Allen J., teacher of mathematics and 
science, Setauket Junior High School, Setauket, 
N. Y. 

Henderson, John D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


Hill, O. E. (A.M. 1934), superintendent of 
schools, Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Hill, Owen F. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant super- 


intendent of schools, Public Schools, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Holleran, Thomas, teacher of fourth grade, 
Waverley School, Eastchester, N. Y. 


Hughes, William C. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y. 


Korbel, Natalie (A.M. 1948), second grade 


critic teacher, State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
N. Y. 
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Langworthy, Philip B., superintendent of 
schools, Public Schools, Hastings, N. Y. 


Layman, Elwood (A.M. 1951), associate pro- 
fessor of business education, Columbia College, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Leader, William (Ph.D. 1951), instructor of 
natural science, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Leavitt, Howard B. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 


Lepore, Albert R. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 


psychology, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Lewin, Martha, teacher of art, Junior High 
School No. 65, New York, N. Y. 


Lindamood, Charles H. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of English, Salinas Unified School District, 
Salinas, Calif. 


Lynch, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1951), first grade 


critic teacher, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y 


Mackinnon, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
eighth grade, Public School, River Vale, N. J. 


Marcus, Lloyd (A.M. 1949), teacher of social 
studies, English, and guidance, William Cullen 
Bryant High School, Long Island City, N. Y. 


McBride, Robert Engle (Ed.D. 1951), assist- 
ant executive director, American Camping As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 


Melillo, Walter R., teacher of fourth grade, 
Public School, Saugatuck, Conn. 


Merrick, Kenneth L. (A.M. 1951), elementary 
supervisor, Central School, Marion, N. Y. 


Merritt, James (A.M. 1942), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Linwood School, North Brunswick Town- 
ship, N. J. 


Mixner, Laura M. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


third or fourth grade, Munsey Park School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Mogavero, Samuel S. A. (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in art, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Murphy, Matthew J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Near, Doris R. (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, High School, Northport, N. Y. 


Ostrander, Raymond H. (Ed.D. 1949), super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, Mineola, 
N. Y. 

Passow, Aaron Harry, research associate, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Pelley, James H. (Ed.D. 1948), professor of 
school administration, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Phillips, Orval L. (Ed.D. 1950), registrar, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Priester, Harold F. (A.M. 1949), business 
manager, Board of Education, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Rall, Clifford L., principal, High School, 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Ransom, William L. (Ed.D. 1949), principal, 
High School, Suffern, N. Y. 


Rauhof, Margaret (A.M. 1951), second grade 
critic teacher, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Rendell, Joseph W. (A.M. 1951), assistant li- 
brarian, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 


Rittenhouse, George A. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of social studies and baseball coach, Rush- 
Henrietta Central School, Henrietta, N. Y. 


Rollins, Charles E. (A.M. 1950), coordinator 
of audio-visual materials, Alexis I. Du Pont 
High School, Greenville, Del. 


Rothschild, Bob K. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor 
in education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Ryan, Frances Elizabeth (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of business education, High School, Bay Shore, 
N. Y. 

Schroer, Dale F. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
history and business education, High School, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Schwier, Mildred E. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
director, National Nursing Accreditation Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y. 


Seibert, Dorothy Claire, elementary school 
teacher, Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 


Short, Mary M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of fifth 
grade, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Sloan, Calvin C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public School, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Snow, Isabel Lewis (A.M. and Prof. Dip. 
1927), Pre-School Director, The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Sonen, Ralph P., instructor in science, North- 
port High School, Northport, N. Y. 


Stack, Jo Anne B. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
third grade, Murray Avenue School, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 


Stover, Burd D. (Prof. Dip. 1948), principal, 
Public Schools, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Stratton, Jean (A.M. 1945), guidance coun- 
selor, High School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Thompson, Ellen Reed (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in music, Wheaton College Conserva- 
tory, Wheaton, IIl. 


Thompson, Ronald H. (A.M. 1951), special 
device technician in electronics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Thurm, Arnold (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


Tindall, Ivan G. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
industrial art, Public Schools, Middletown, 
N. Y. 

Whitlock, Mary C. (A.M. 1923), head, de- 
partment of clothing and textiles, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Wood, Cary E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, North Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Worthington, Alice Garrod (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of primary grades, Public Schools, Le- 
onia, N. J. 

Wright, Charlotte A. (A.M. 1934), critic 
teacher, Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. 
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Fellow members of the International Coun- 
cil of Women Psychologists honored Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough (A.M. 1921) at a din- 
ner in Chicago on September 1. Dr. Goode- 
nough, a professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the first president of 
the Council when it was a national organi- 
zation. 


Evelyn M. Carrington is now a professor of 
psychology at the Texas State College for 
Women; a lecturer for the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health; a member of the 
Policy and planning Committee of the E. D. 
Farmer Foundation for the Aged; and pub- 
lic Relations Chairman of the International 
Council of Women psychologists. 


During the summer, Dr. Frederick D. Eddy 
(A.M. 1935) taught at the Colby-Swarth- 
more Summer School of Languages in 


_ Maine. He is at present head of the language 


department at Hood College, Frederick, 
Md. 


Wittenberg College’s first step in planning 
and organizing a comprehensive program of 


“Ky. | adult and industrial education for Spring- 


field, Ohio, and the surrounding area was 
naming Gerald L. Saddlemire (A.M. 1947) 
director of community education. Dr. 
Saddlemire, as the director of counseling 
and assistant professor of psychology, has 
supervised the college’s program of coun- 


_ seling, testing, and industrial placement 
' since 1949. 


After being on the summer faculty at Drake 


University in Des Moines, Paul Imbrock 
| (Ed.D. 1950), was appointed assistant pro- 
| fessor of education, in charge of the audio- 
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visual services in Drake’s college of edu- 
cation. 


Thomas Moody (Ph.D. 1918), now of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is the author 
of the recently published Liberal Education 
for Free Men. 


The International Council of Women Psy- 
chologists announced that Winona M. Perry 
(Ph.D. 1925) will be a member of their 
board of directors during 1951-1952. 


Since retiring from her work with crip- 
pled children at Public School No. 219 in 
Brooklyn, Charlotte White (B.S. 1904) has 
become a tutor of English. 


Robert Kieh] (A.M. 1947) has been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of management and personnel at 
Newark College of Engineering. 


For the year 1951-1952, J. H. Hadley (Ed.D. 
1946) will serve as president of the Alabama 
Education Association. 


The fourth edition of Principles of Guid- 
ance, by Arthur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907), has 
recently been published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education an- 
nounced in June the appointement of Walter 
G. Daniel (Ph.D. 1941) to the position of 
Specialist for Higher Education in the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. In 
this capacity, Dr. Daniel is working with 
the assistant commissioner for higher educa- 
tion in the improvement of the nation’s 
program of higher education. 
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The new Acting Director of Public Health 
Nursing with the Alaska Department of 
Health is Anna Heisler (A.M. 1930), who 
assumed her responsibilities in Juneau, 
Alaska, in August. Miss Heisler, who is 
nationally known in her field, served as 
regional public health nurse consultant in 
the San Francisco region for five years and 
contributed greatly to the establishment 
and strengthening of state nursing services 
in the eleven western states and the terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

For ten years prior to her retirement in 
December, 1950, from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, she served as the assistant 
chief of the nursing division and during the 
war years participated in the orientation of 
all new Public Health Service personnel 
who were assigned to the health depart- 
ments in war-impact areas. 


John A. Permenter (Ed.D. 1949) is at the 
Florida State University in Tallahassee as 
an associate professor of secondary educa- 
tion. He works with the School of Educa- 
tion’s high school internes at the university 
and in the public schools of Florida, and 
has recently completed two and one-half 
years as Supervising Principal of Schools at 
the United States Naval Operating Base in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. During his ad- 
ministration there the school enrollment 
more than doubled, the educational pro- 
gram was surveyed and reorganized on all 
levels, and the high school became a fully 
accredited member of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The American Red Cross has announced 
the recent assignment of Edward L. Deutch 
(A.M. 1948) to Frankfurt, Germany, to 
serve as an assistant field director for that 
organization. His duties will entail activity 
in the numerous Red Cross services to mem- 








bers of the armed forces and their families, | 
During World War II, Mr. Deutch became — 
well acquainted with Europe, having been 
assigned for two and a half years to an 
aviation engineering battalion working op 
airfields in England and Belgium and later 
at Tempelhof Field in Berlin. 


During May of this year, Rhoda Margaret 
Treherne-Thomas (A.M. 1951) sailed from 
New York to Southampton, on her way to 
Greece, to attend the Festival of St. Paul 
as a delegate of the Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches. From 
England she went to Italy, where she was 
joined by two former classmates who are 
working for the refugee division of the 
World Council in Europe. Miss Treherne- 
Thomas, who was born in Wales and first 
came to this country as a twelve-year old 
war evacuee in 1940, returned to the United 
States in September. She is now at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan working on her doc- 
torate in linguistics. 


The Association of Teacher Education In- 
stitutions, originally set up on a temporary 
basis in Chicago last year, has now been 
permanently organized. As a result, officers 
were elected and G. W. Diemer (A.M. 1924) 
became the first president of the Associa- 
tion. He is also the president of Central 
Missouri State College in Warrensburg. 


It has been announced that Edward E 
Boccia (B.S. 1948), dean of the Art School 
of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts in 
Ohio, has been named assistant dean of the 
Washington University School of Fine Arts. 
His new duties include counseling students 
and planning study schedules. Mr. Boccia 
has participated in numerous painting and 
drawing exhibitions and has worked in 
commercial art as an illustrator. 























